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Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- 
stitched, with lace. 

Pe SN steel $3.25 





When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 
side drops and front drops. All altar cloths made to order only 
and are not returnable. 
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Suitable for lightweight Albs and Surplices. 
FiSuitable for Altar Cloths and Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 
Surplices. . 


Albs of pure Irish linen, full size, patterned to new im- 
proved lines, with raglan sleeves, more comfortable to 
wear, easier to launder and richer in appearance. 
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NO. A985 TROPICAL WORSTED 


A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal for year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 
No. A950 TROPICTEX 


A material with a very fine weave yet por- 
ous in construction. This fabric is ideal for 
year-around wear in most climates. Will 
tailor into a cassock of exceptional rich- 
ness. ( 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$62.50 


Sash to Match $9.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
HOUSE CASSOCK $122.00 


NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 
tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer and 
traveling. 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
$82.50 
Sash to Match $10.00 


WIDE BACK ROMAN 


HOUSE CASSOCK $140.00 


Samples of fabrics 
and easy self-meas- 
urement order form 
supplied upon re- 
quest. 


SEMI-JESUIT 


The House ot HANSEN is headquarters for Prela- 
tial Garments of purple materials in the correct 
Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
Choir Cassock, House Cassock or a Ferraiolone 
is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 3 


HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 
24 inches, inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c to the prices listed, ex- 
cept Nos. Bl100 and B110, which are priced at 75c additional. 
No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 
I a ala alain cease dhanteamieananaei aaa $2.50 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. San- 
forigzed, with lace. Edchi.....ccccccccccsscescces dildieiissdeieaitaamiadiianelauaadila $3.50 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material 
as used in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church 
coiors. Please specify color banding desired when ordering. 
SF ee $3.9 








































No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Echo... .ccssssccessseseees $3.25 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. 
De Ee eres $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Edach................ $6.15 


No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered flo- 
ral design. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each..$7.95 
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HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 
i. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, 

red, white or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black 
only. 








2. Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our 
Priest Cassocks. 
3. Form-fit Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 
4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates 
binding and ripping when genuflecting and walking. 
5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen‘’s cassocks, sewn with 
strong thread; gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 
7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; adds 
greatly to distinctive appearance. 
8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with 
slip-on pins to ‘“‘stay put.’ 
9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for 
less cost 
10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN'S label, 
which carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. Bi0, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Only, Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
= in. 4 — r in. ie en 10.00 15.50 
No. B1I Buttonless in. rs. in. . 10.00 10.50 16.25 = Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook 24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 Button Front Roman 
and eye collar and 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 Back. The patented 
belt front that in- 26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 ivory hard removable 
sures ease in don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation buttons will not pull 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering off. 
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RIGHT: ALLEN WOVEN BANDING NO. 4500 


BELOW: VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 277 
"‘CHI-RHO and PALMS”’ 





The quality of all Allen Fabrics is in 
keeping with the sacred usage for 
which they were loomed. Your dealer 
carries a wide selection of original 
Allen patterns, available in all stand- 
ard colors. 


“Buy CT 
Aten SILK hain 


- Marusfectirers 
; AbTtiLcé 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
~weade Mark Reg DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 


. ” 
Amer ican Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 








IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
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Consultation with the Rev. Father 


Joyce and the combined efforts 
of our artists, designers and tech- 
nicians developed this ordinary 


interior into an integrated Church. 
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LAWSON CAMPAIGNS BUILD SCHOOLS 


Add another name to the growing list of Catholic schools for which 
LAWSON ASSOCIATES campaigns have created building funds. 


St. John’s Church, in Milwaukie, Oregon, decided to replace its 
old, inadequate and unsafe frame school with a modern fireproof struc- 
ture. Cost of the initial unit was estimated at $100,000, and LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES were asked to direct a campaign for that amount. 


On the basis of our preliminary surveys, we informed the Reverend 
Pastor that we believed $75,000 could be obtained, but did not object 
to a publicized goal of $100,000, and would exert every effort to attain 
that sum. 


When the campaign closed on April 1, approximately 500 gifts had 
been received from 708 prospective contributors. In cash and pledges, 
more than $97,000 was in hand. The average gift was more than $190. 


Other school campaigns successfully directed by LAWSON ASSOCI- 
ATES in recent months include: 


Shanley High School, Fargo, North Dakota $410,000 
St. Mary High School, Bismark, North Dakota... 305,000 
United Catholic Appeal, Billings, Montana 255,000 


Catholic Education Building Fund, Owensboro, Ky. 419,000 


Our brochure, “‘Fund Raising for the Church,”’ describes the methods 
which produced these successful campaigns. 


Write for your copy, today, to Department H-6 


B. H. Lawson Associates 


INCORPORATED 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE NEW YORK 
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Because they're rolled from 
sheets of tough, bubble-free 
wax extruded under great pres- 


ROOT 
ROLLED 


CANDLES 


aren't affected by wilting sum- 














mer heat as ordinary candles 
are. This exclusive construction 
feature also gives them as much 
as 15% longer burning life than 
other 51% and 60% candles 
of same size and beeswax con- 
tent. 





Write for a free full-size sample. 





@ The “burning test’”’ shows the 
longer burning life built into Root 
51% and 60% candles, compared 
with other candles of same size, same 
beeswax content. 





THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., of TEXAS 
San Antonio, Texas 


Workers in Beeswax for 80 years 
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| A bell for your church- 


¢ >>, beautiful- 
Lisa 








versatile- 











completely automatic! 


O longer is cost an important factor in 
choosing a bell instrument. 
The Schulmetronic AUTO-BELL requires 
no tower, is simply installed, and offers the rich, 
sonorous tones and brilliant harmonics 
of a true 13,000 pound cast bell. 


This is the perfect liturgical bell instrument 
which may be played automatically, 
semi-automatically, or manually. 

Its control clock, once set, will provide 
without further attention such functions 

as Angelus Call, Swinging Mass Call 

at selected times, and Tolling. 

For wider program use, the famous 
Schulmerich 25 “‘Carillonic Bells’? may easily 
be added to the AUTO-BELL instrument. 


Let us tell you 
about the many 
uses of this most 
versatile, fully 
automatic bell 
instrument ever 
made. Write... 


Sdulmatronic 
AUTO-BELL 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
116 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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Who Are Your Heroes? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


 _ SURROUNDS the scrub- 
woman in the art gallery, but she is un- 
aware of it. She keeps her eyes fixed on 
the floor as she washes away, and at the 
end of her drudgery she is as ignorant of 
the merits of the paintings as a native 
of Basutoland. Looking up is also a 
necessity in the spiritual life. No man 
who has kept his eyes glued on the world 
has ever made any progress in apprecia- 
ting the things of the spirit. ““Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye looking up to 
heaven?” The followers of the Galilean 
are always looking up to models of 
perfection in order that they might 
better themselves. 

We frequently preach on the necessity 
of giving good example. We would do 
well to continue on with this subject of 
example and show our people how to 
lake good example. Not only children 
can wreck their lives by neglecting 
proper models of conduct or imitating 
the wrong models, but adults as well can 
twist their lives by admiring the wrong 
persons. 

It is human to imitate. William 
James writes that each one of us is what 
he is almost exclusively by virtue of his 
imitativeness. ‘The deepest spring of 
action in us is the sight of action in 
another. The spectacle of effort is what 
awakens and sustains our own effort.” 
When we were infants, we imitated our 
mothers and fathers eating and drinking, 


gesturing, walking, talking, saying pray- 
ers. As we grew older, we watched the 
big boy next door holding the baseball 
bat in his hand, and we learned to grip 
the wood with our hands in the same 
position on the lighter end. We saw 
football players throwing forward passes, 
and then we asked someone to show us 
how to hold the ball so that we too 
could throw a spiral. We saw  wor- 
shippers in church making the sign of 
the cross, genuflecting, or making the 
Stations of the Cross, and before long we 
were duplicating these same actions. 


ON DISCIPLINING OUR TREND 
TOWARDS IMITATION 


Of course, our capacity for imitation 
must be disciplined. In a certain 
locality the Sullivans are regarded as 
leading citizens and numerous other 
families strive to follow their lead. 
When the Sullivans buy a new Daimler 
runabout, or a deep-freeze, the neighbors 
feel uncomfortable until they do like- 
wise. “Keeping up with the Joneses” 
is not a local American disease, it is 
natural imitativeness carried to an 
absurd degree. [I remember reading 
somewhere that Queen Elizabeth had a 
front tooth that became discolored. 
The women of fashion immediately took 
the cue and blackened a front tooth. 
At one time in English history some gay 
lady marked her pretty face with a 
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piece of adhesive tape, and presto- 
it became a rather rigorous canon of 
conduct that no fashionable woman 
should appear in public without her 
beauty-mark. In our era of secularism 
we find Catholics conforming to the 
moral habits of their neighbors. They 
stoop to all the tricks of their particular 
trade or profession. 
However, abuse is no 
Imitation is indispensable 
to progress in spiritual perfection. 
The important point is that imitation 
must be directed into the right channels. 
We have to caution our people to be 
very careful about the heroes they set 
before their children or the personalities 
that they admire. The 
other night the time indicator on the 
General Motors building was incorrect. 
Hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers, 
no doubt, are accustomed to set their 
watches or clocks by this indicator, and 
perhaps many of them were seriously 
inconvenienced by the incorrect informa- 
tion. So too in character formation, 
wrong guidance can cause endless trou- 


ble. 


argument 


against use. 


themselves 


TEEN-AGERS’ WORSHIP FOR 

HOLLYWOOD IDOLS 

We find to-day that teen-agers are 
taking Hollywood actors and actresses 
as their heroes. The teen-age sodality 
girl, clean as a fresh lily-cup, reads in 
her diocesan newspaper that Cary 
Grope is a Catholic, and that he has 
appeared on Catholic radio programs. 
She proceeds to build him up in her 
imagination as an ideal American Cath- 
olic. She goes to see him playing in 
movies that are quite as obscene as 
anything that has ever come out of 
Hollywood. At first she is somewhat 
startled, but succeeding pictures 
“‘broaden” her viewpoint and she be- 
gins to feel that she is a trifle too Puri- 
tanical. Ultimately the announcement 
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of his divorce, or news items about his 
drunken brawls or marijuana parties, hit 
the little sodalist between the eyes and 
shock her into disillusionment. But 
the harm has been done; the Old Boy 
has brought her angelic purity down to 
earth. 

Boys are more apt to idolize a baseball 
star than a movie queen. Now, there is 
no great moral danger in looking up to 
the leading hitter on the Red Sox or to 
the Dodger’s first-string pitcher. But 
such hero worship is a very useless and 
empty affair. Suppose that Joe Di- 
Maggio is the greatest fielder that ever 
lived. Whatofit? Ifthe boy wants to 
make baseball his life career (which 
ends at the age of 36), then perhaps he is 
wise to admire and imitate a_ skillful 
ball-player. But how many boys, out 
of the millions of American adolescents, 
actually go into professional baseball as 
a career)? The world’s best crooner or 
third-baseman or potato-masher or hog- 
caller possesses too specialized a talent 
to entitle him to the hero worship of 
American youth. 


A PRACTICAL CHARACTER-IDEAL 
FOR MODERN YOUTH 


A character-ideal ought to be practi- 
cal. The hero should be someone that 
lies close to the range of the worshipper’s 
abilities and interests and activities. 
King Arthur, “that pitiless perfection,” 
would not be a good model for the 
American boy of 1950. Nor would 
Elaine the Fair, Elaine the Lovable, 
Klaine the Lily Maid of Astolat, be a 
serviceable pattern of perfection for the 
American girl. Their historical setting, 
the pace and nature of their manner of 
living were so different from the United 
States of 1950 that they hold little sig- 
nificance for moderns. 

So many of the Saints are to be ad- 
mired but not imitated. We can respect 
the religious spirit that caused Simeon 
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Stylites to stay up on his pillar for such 
a long period, but he means next to 
nothing as an example for the girl who 
has to work in a crowded office for an 
insurance company. The medieval 
Saints lived in a Catholic culture, and 
some of their actions would to-day be 
out of place in a city like New York 
where Catholic culture is confined to the 
churches. Mother Cabrini is close to 
our time and our situation, but even she 
seems restricted in her appeal to Ameri- 
cans because of the fact that her work 
was done in hospitals. God speed the 
day when we will have a canonized 
Saint who had to ride the subway to 
work, who knew the dull routine of 
typewriting business letters that were 
ponderously formal and hopelessly dull, 
and who visited friends in the evening 
and endured their boring chatter about 
their operations for appendicitis and 
ulcers! Such a Saint would be one of 
us, and her story would have far more 
practical value for us than all the ac- 
counts of the lives of the Fathers of the 
Desert. 

It is a principle in journalism that 
interest in any news event decreases as 
the distance from the place of occurrence 
increases. Or, as Mr. Kaltenborn had 
it on a plaque in his office at the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle building: ‘*Re- 
member that a dogfight in Brooklyn is 
more important than a revolution in 
China.” In reading the lives of the 
Saints, we find that we are more inter- 
ested in what is familiar and local than 
in what is foreign and strange. The 
heroes of old who gave up their lives to 
save others do not impress us as forcibly 
as do the heroes of to-day. Mrs. Edith 
Heinlein on St. Patrick’s Day this year 
was returning from a party at St. 
Catherine of Genoa Church with her 
daughter Elizabeth and two classmates 
of Elizabeth. Crossing Snyder Avenue 
in Brooklyn, Mrs. Heinlein saw a car 


coming towards the little group. She 
shoved the children back to the curb, 
but she herself was struck and killed 
by the oncoming automobile. Some- 
how a story like this affects us deeply. 
Because this heroine was the victim of a 
situation that might confront anyone 
of us to-morrow, we feel that we can 
identify ourselves with her. Instine- 
tively we ask ourselves if we would have 
the same courage, but her example gives 
us real inspiration. 

MERE SUCCESS NOT A TRUE 

CRITERION OF GREATNESS 

Again, our boys and girls should be 
told about the achievements rather than 
about the success of the heroes selected 
for imitation. At least, the success 
can be played down. Too often our 
schoolbooks glamorize a hero so that the 
child begins to imitate him out of gross 
selfishness. The hero becomes nothing 
more than a projection of the child’s 
Kgo. He looks up to and imitates 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
or Babe Ruth, not out of reverence for 
their achievement or virtues, but with a 
strong appetite for enjoying the fame 
that was their reward. In other words, 
to stress the glory of heroes is just as bad 
psychology as to promise a child candy 
for doing his ordinary duties. 

Parents ought to stress the fact that 
the hero was great because he served. 
He performed his duty, and the glory 
that came to him was something quite 
accidental. For every hero that gets 
his name into the headlines there are 
hundreds of thousands every bit as 
worthy. It just happens ‘that this man 
rather than the other accomplished his 
duty in circumstances that were news- 
worthy. But the unsung hero is just 
as much a hero as the victorious general 
passing down Broadway in a shower of 
ticker tape. 

Hero-worship, however, is not re- 
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stricted to children. Everyone looks up 
to someone whom he considers better 
than the rest of men in certain particu- 
lars. Einstein in his latest book shows 
that even he is not above a little hero- 
worship. He refers to individuals whom 
he regards as history’s greatest spirits. 
Among them he Newton, 
Kepler, Marie Curie, Ehrenfest’ and 
Mahatma Gandhi. Of the last he 
says that he was one leader who “con- 
fronted the brutality of Europe with 
the dignity of the simple human being.” 
Now, the question that must ring as a 
challenge to every serious adult Catho- 
lic is: “‘Who are your heroes)” I have 
known devout church-goers who seemed 
to have far more admiration for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Ken Williams or perhaps 
Westbrook Pegler than for any Saint or 


ecclesiastic. 


mentions 


ON CHOOSING A SAINT FOR 
OUR MODEL 


It is true that we cannot have more 
than a loving appreciation of certain 
Saints who lived in an environment, and 
possessed a personality, utterly different 
from our own times and our own tem- 
perament. We Americans have a horri- 
ble dread of being bored. But surely 
there must be at least one Saint on the 
list that will appeal to a person. Some 
Catholics seem to feel that Christ is 
beyond their ambit of interest and hero- 
worship. They are painfully aware of 
His divinity, and this awareness takes 
Him out of their range and puts Him on 
a pedestal in the skies. If that is their 
reaction, then where else but among the 
Saints can they look for intimate and 
personal inspiration in their spiritual 
lives? 

St. Philip Neri of the sixteenth cen- 
tury may not be so striking a hero for 
the modern man as he would be if he had 
lived in the twentieth century. Yet, 
there are other matters than time that 
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more than compensate for the difference. 
In time he is removed from us, but in the 
freshness and the humor of his person- 
ality he is very close. He seems to be 
very much like some good-hearted, 
friendly, jovial fellow with whom we 
like to spend our summer vacations. 
For instance, Philip was once sent by 
the Pope to visit a monastery near Rome 
for the purpose of examining the sanctity 
of a nun said to be favored with revela- 
tions and ecstasies. He arrived at the 
convent dripping wet from bad weather 
and covered with mud. The Sister was 
called, and Philip began his examination 
by holding out his leg to her and saying: 
“Pull off my boots!” 
dalized, and Philip immediately — re- 
turned to the Pope to tell him that any- 
one so lacking in humility could not be 
St. Philip’s life was full 
of such amusing incidents. — If the mod- 
ern American is looking for a kindred 
soul, he will find it in St. Philip even 
though the religious practices of St. 
Philip are far removed from 1950 New 


York. 


She was scan- 


very virtuous. 


OUR LORD IS THE BEST OF 
ALL MODELS 


But the best of all possible models is 
Our Lord Himself. He is a universal 
figure, and sums up in Himself all the 
perfections in which the Saints severally 
excelled. Thomas More may stand as 
a model of will-power, Teresa of Avila 
as an ideal of contemplation, Francis of 
Assisi as a lover of his fellow-men, but 
Christ incorporates all these virtues into 
one person and manifests each of them 
in a higher degree than do any of the 
Saints. Moreover, it is too frequently 
said that successful imitation of Christ 
is humanly impossible for the ordinary 
person, and that only discouragement 
can result from such an attempt: 
therefore, any attempt at spiritual 
progress must take the form of imita- 
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tion of the Saints. This argument bears 
evidence of feeble faith and flabby cour- 
age. No one need fear failure if he 
fixes his eyes on higher perfection than 
that of the Saints. God will not deny 
grace to the magnanimous soul: all he 
needs is courage. 

In Christ are all perfections. A man 
who reads his New Testament fre- 
quently will attune himself to the per- 
sonality of Christ and develop His gen- 
eral attitude to the world. If he couples 
his reading with reception of the Sacra- 
ments, he will find that Christ has be- 
come for him more than a mere model, 
more than a picture hung up in his mind 
for admiration and emulation. Christ 
will become the very life of the soul. 
Through that life the Christian will be- 
come the light of his little section of the 
He will shine forth to 
his neighbors with a plenitude of virtues 


world’s surface. 


as varied as the colors of the spectrum. 


CHRIST AS THE MODEL FOR 
EVERY CALLING 


It is equally amazing how Christ is 
the model and source of each virtue that 
is appropriate to any particular pro- 
fession or calling. Carpenters and ma- 
sons and doctors and architects all have 
their Patron Saints, but Christ is more 
of a special patron than any Patron 
Saint. On a bridge spanning a river 
in an Austrian city there are twelve 
statues of Christ. He is represented in 
various vocations; physician, carpenter, 
teacher, etc. Indeed anyone who has 
lived close to Christ knows that He 
touches human experience at every 
point. He is the living bread, the 
manna from heaven suited to every 
taste. As He is whole and entire in 
every particle of the communion host, 
so He is whole and entire in His attract- 
iveness to each profession and occupa- 
tion. Each man draws from Him in- 
spiration and example uniquely suited 


to his needs. So much so that a car- 
penter, for instance, might be tempted 
to think that he has an exclusive and 
singular right to the personality of 
Christ. 

Yet, we know that Christ plays no 
favorites. The mysterious stranger in 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back” 
transfigured the lives of every person in 
the boarding-house. The presumption 
is that the stranger was Christ, and it 
was by His example that He accom- 
plished the miracle. If we are going to 
set up any model in our spiritual life, 
we ought to remember that the most 
satisfactory model for every age and 
every condition of life is Our Blessed 
Lord. 

Socrates was a great teacher and a 
heroic example to his followers. But 
he has vanished from the earth, and 
while we can read his teachings we can- 
not establish contact with his person- 
ality. Therein lies the great difference 
between Christ and the great teachers 
and exemplars of history. We can 
follow the example of Christ and at the 
same time share His life. All that is 
necessary is that we codperate with 
His grace. A sheep-ranger in Idaho, 
living all alone on his ranch, discovered 
that his violin was out of tune. Lacking 
a standard note, he was unable to cor- 
rect the situation. He called upon a 
radio-station in California to strike a 
note and the station consented. The 
sheep-ranger caught the note and tuned 
his violin. Every one of us lives his 
life as it were on a different pitch. If 
that life becomes out of tune, we hur- 
riedly call upon Christ for help. Why 
not here and now tune our lives to the 
individual note that God has appointed 
us? We shall never make a mistake in 
accepting the example of Christ as our 
standard of conduct. No other hero is 
worthy of our full and unconditional 
worship. 
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Director Protests Vigorously 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


Bias ME CITE a protest that came 
to hand shortly after the article [ wrote 
in the February issue of the Review re- 
garding what might be done about our 
2,000,000 spiritual illiterates. I had 
in mind, first of all and principally, the 
children of public grade schools in 
places where released time had already 
been abolished, and to some extent where 
it had not been abolished. I also visu- 
alized very many large dioceses where 
the Catholic children in public high 
schools had been released but only in 
paltry numbers, and where their forma- 


tion in religion was the merest kind of 


token teaching; also where the same 
released time had been abolished. I 
contended that the released time of the 
grade-school children could very easily 
lull us into the same error as the priests 
of France had made for the last hundred 
years—a calamitous mistake they are 
now beginning to realize. 
our big cities there was no released time 
at all for the public high-school pupils, 
and nothing was done towards their 
spiritual formation. I had in mind a 
diocese where the Catholic public high- 
school pupils were not released at all, 
although these same pupils outnumbered 
the Catholic high-school pupils almost 
three to one; still, those Catholic 
public-high-school pupils (60,000 in 
number) were not even claimed to be 
under any spiritual formation, apart 
from less than one thousand. I had in 
mind also a single public high school in 
another diocese wherein 1350 pupils 
admitted that they were Catholics; yet, 
never more than 100 went on released 
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In some of 


time for instructions two blocks away. 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION NEEDED 
FOR LAX PARENTS 


I said that, where released time had 
been abolished, it was really a blessing 
in disguise; for released time without an 
apostolic effort to transform the homes 
behind the children will accomplish 
relatively little in children who are sub- 
jected to one class a week in the paro- 
chial school or elsewhere under the 
police power of the State. I contended 
that, by reaching the home through lay 
apostles, eventually the entire public- 
school population of grade advancement 
can be assembled in the parochial 
schools two late afternoons every week 
through the influence of the parents 
themselves. And thus by lay apostolic 
work in the homes and the influence of 
the Sisters for some forty minutes or so, 
twice a week on schooldays, a goodly 
spiritual formation can be attained in 
the children. Besides, these children 
in the average parish will remain without 
the kind of spiritual formation needed, 
even where there is released time, as long 
as the themselves are not 
changed because they are not being sub- 
jected to any kind of real missionary 
formation at all. 

I contended also that the adolescents 
have to be formed in their own parishes; 
this I meant principally for those not on 
released time. And I had not heard of 
any considerable number on released 
time in the big cities I was conversant 
with. Since then I rejoice to learn that 
in one of our big Eastern cities there are 


parents 
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30,000 Catholic public-high-school pu- 
pils on released time, and that the teach- 
ing is done in discussion clubs conducted 
by lay men and lay women of maturity 
or by young men and young women 

this meaning over 2000 study club 
leaders, a magnificent achievement. 
But even in this case, | contend, there 
would still be need of sacramental forma- 
tion of those same youths within their 
own parish limits. 

would still hold good 


And my _ proposal 

that ten percent 
of each sex could be enrolled as Junior 
Legionaries who would influence their 
companions by personal contact to go 
to Confession and Communion weekly 
and would in Lent strive to induce a 
vast proportion of them to go daily in 
the liturgical sense to Holy Communion. 
No other form of organization these last 
thirty years has ever dreamt of doing 
“sreat things for great numbers, and, 
if that is impossible, at least great things 
for small numbers.” That is why the 
Legion has long since crossed the seas, 
and up until a few weeks ago there was 
no country in Western Europe that had 
not already admitted the Legion except- 
ing Spain. 
exception, for within the last month the 
first Presidium of the Legion of Mary 
was started in Madrid by an envoy of the 


Now not even Spain is an 


same Legion from the Philippine Islands, 
where the Legion is now more than ten 


years old. But to the vigorous protest: 
OFFICIAL STATUS OF CCD 
IN EVERY DIOCESE 


“In the February issue of THe 
Homimetic AND PastoraL Review, 
I have read the article by Rev. Joseph 
P. Donovan, entitled ‘Have We Two 
Million Spiritual Illiterates?” I here- 
by wish to voice my protest in regard 
to this article. 


“e 


I do not understand how such an 
article passed the censors of a maga- 
zine that has always held such a high 
place in the minds and hearts of the 
American clergy. I will grant that 


the Legion of Mary may have very 
wonderful possibilities. However, I 
do not see why it should be built up at 
the expense of the Confraternity De- 
partment. 

“By the law of the Church (Canon 
711) the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine should hold a principal place 
in every parish. As Confraternity 
Director of our Diocese, I have at- 
tended numerous congresses of the 
Confraternity, and I have noted the 
zeal of our American bishops to pro- 
mote this great work. Archbishop 
Cicognani at Cincinnati in November, 
1939, stated that the Holy Father has 
defined this work as the choicest field 
of Catholic Action. Certainly, Father 
Donovan belittles all this great effort. 

“In our Diocese, through the hard 
work of our priests, we have seventy- 
five percent of all our Catholic chil- 
dren attending Confraternity classes 
on the Released Time basis. Behind 
this effort there stand years of work, 
and I believe the priests of our diocese 
deserve praise for their work, and I 
also believe that their work proves the 
fact that the Confraternity can work 
out if the right effort is given to the 
work.” 


LARGE FIELD REMAINS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


I still think that there is a large field 
of supplementary work to be done under 
parish auspices by the Legion of Mary, 
even after the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has done its best—and that 
The Jocists, a few 
years ago, thought there was no reason 


can be mighty. 


for the Legion coming into France. It 
came, however, by the wish of the bish- 
ops; and it is doing work that the 
Jocists were not in a position to do. 
Even in the home of Jocism, Belgium, the 
Legion was brought in by the Cardinal 
Primate; and his Auxiliary Bishop, a 
former Rector of Louvain, spent several 
weeks in Dublin a year ago last summer 
studying the Legion at first hand in the 
place of its birth. When I wrote the 
complained-of article, | had not read 
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that epoch-making volume in transla- 
tion, “Revolution in a City Parish” 
by Abbé G. Michonneau. This priest 
had his experiences published only in 
1946, but his book was not brought out 
in English until 1949. The protest and 
the explanation will do at least this 
much good in the English-speaking 
world: it will make priests realize that 
present-day conditions call for a personal 
apostolate by the priest, first to the 
fallen-away Catholics of the parish 
(who are supposed to average one-third 
of the entire baptized Catholic popula- 


tion)! and then the non-Catholics of 


the parish. Of course, the priest has to 
supplement his personal contacts by the 
visits of trained lay men and women to 
the extent of their making a hundred 
contacts or even five hundred contacts 
for every contact made by the priest. 
The following few pages of direct quota- 
tion from the experiences of Abbé 
Michonneau (and they are experiences 
that the late Cardinal of Paris declared 
in his Preface are momentous—experi- 
ences also that the strenuously and 
intelligently zealous Archbishop of Bos- 
ton praises as a point of departure for 
every priest in parish missionary 
work) can well be at least an inspiration, 
if not an instruction, to any parish 
apostle. 

FAILURE OF CATECHETICAL 

WORK IN FRANCE 

“Despile your gloomy piclure, it is 

lrue that most of these children are sent 

lo you for catechism and First Com- 

munion instructions. 


“They are, but what does that 
prove? About eighty percent of the 
children we baptized come back to us 
for religious instruction, but that fact 
' Only lately I heard one of our Bishops (a 

college man who has proved the worth of the 
personal apostolate) quoted as saying that our 
annual number of baptisms in the last few 
years make up about one-fourth of the new 
births of the nation for the given year. 
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is little comfort to us. If the prep- 
aration were not demanded, the 
youngsters would not be sent for it; 
the parents would be satisfied with 
the celebration only. To show what 
we mean, there is a classic case in our 
parish files. There was a lad who had 
told his mother, over a period of two 
whole years, that he was a member of 
the catechism class here; as a matter 
of fact, we had not even seen the boy 
once. By chance his mother dis- 
covered the fact of his deceit on the 
very afternoon of the Confirmation 
ceremony—after two years of un- 
broken absence! Fortunately all 
turned out well, and that boy is now 
one of our leading apostles. How- 
ever, the incident does prove that 
parents, even friendly and practising 
parents, have almost no concern about 
the religious training of their children. 
They send them off to catechism, just 
as they themselves were once sent off, 
and that is the end of their problem. 
The motive is not so much to ensure 
that their sons and daughters will 
know and love Christ as to keep up an 
old family tradition. 

“When one or other of the parents 
is positively hostile to the Church, the 
situation is worse, as anyone familiar 
with the appalling leakage after First 
Communion will agree. Sometimes 
the religious training we give to these 
children of anti-religious homes serves 
as an oasis of Faith; sometimes the 
youngsters do persevere beautifully. 
Yet, we have to admit that something 
is wrong. The Church has_ had 
charge of almost all the children of 
France for the last hundred years— 
and yet most of those children have 
left her fold. We might honestly call 
First Communion day the day of 
Solemn Apostasy and be done with it. 
Without exaggerating, we can say 
that eighty percent of these new com- 
municants will have ceased receiving 
the Sacraments within three or four 
years. Yes, we have the children 
just as we have had every year for the 
last century; every year we have the 
same hopes, and every year the same 
disappointment. 


Maybe the blame rests on the cate- 
chisls? 
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“It is easy enough to shift the blame 
around, but it is hardly fair to the 
catechists. If they are at fault, so are 
we pastors; if we want to cast asper- 
sions on their teaching ability or on 
their knowledge, we must admit that 
we have the primary responsibility. 
While we are on this subject, we won- 
der why a body of salaried catechists 
could not be trained, just as is done on 
the foreign missions. Furthermore, 
we wonder why our catechisms have 
to be so abstract and so ponderous, 
and why the language has to be so 
theological. Anyone who thinks that 
the children understand or retain very 
much of the ‘religion’ we teach them 
has only to question a class about last 
year’s matter; the answers are in- 
formative, even if discouraging. 
Somehow, and soon, we must find a 
way to teach the truths of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in words and examples 
that modern children can understand. 
A good teacher can supplement the de- 
fects of the catechism, but we should 
still be able to provide all the teachers 
with a suitable manual. 


PARENTAL COOPERATION 
NEEDED FOR FORMATION OF 
CHILDREN 


“Some of the blame certainly rests on 
the careless parents. 


“No one will deny that. The 
formation of an impressionable child 
is begun and completed by the par- 
ents, more than by any other influ- 
ence. If the father and mother are 
indifferent or hostile, our efforts will 
ordinarily be counteracted, and the 
hope we had of forming a new Chris- 
tian vanishes. Consequently, we re- 
peat that it is absolutely necessary to 
win over the adults of these pagan 
times. Without the conquest of par- 
ents, our dreams for their children are 
vain and bitter delusions. 


“But, until the parents are won over, 
what are we supposed to do? 
“We shall answer the question grad- 


ually. First of all, think about our 
manner of teaching religion. Here, in 


de-Christianized cities, we act as if 


we were in completely Catholic sur- 


roundings; the books used are the 
same. If anything, the priests of the 
Catholic sections demand more of 
children who really know their Faith, 
while we are easier on those who know 
almost nothing about it. We forget 
that really Catholic youngsters need 
only to have their firm background 
supplemented, while the other chil- 
dren need a thorough grounding. 

“If we did go about the establish- 
ment of a catechumenate, we cer- 
tainly should plan it for an age group 
older than our present catechism class 
age. Since we mean the training of 
the catechumenate to result in a life- 
dedication to the cause of Christ, it is 
absurd to ask such an outlook for ten- 
or twelve-year-olds. In the first 
place, they can hardly be expected to 
realize what we are asking of them; 
secondly, they are so much under the 
influence of their non-believing par- 
ents that our training is usually of 
little lasting value. By the time they 
are twenty-five, their only recollec- 
tions of religious training are hazy 
notions that no one really believes; 
by the time their own children come 
along, they hand down the same un- 
believing attitude, and the cycle is 
continued. Consequently, our em- 
phasis must be on the slightly older 
children who are beginning to mature. 
Even our best efforts towards adapt- 
ing the catechism and improving the 
teaching of the younger boys and 
girls will not bring us a comparable 
result. Between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty they are beginning to 
realize for themselves the possibilities 
we are trying to uncover for them. 


“Bear in mind that we are not pre- 
suming to change diocesan regula- 
tions. It is a matter of speaking our 
minds on a subject we have observed 
for a long while, reaching the conclu- 
sion that the present catechism set-up 
produces more indifferent Christians 
than it does Christians. Fewer boys 
and girls would come to our classes if 
we succeeded in starting the idea of an 
adolescent catechumenate which 
would end in a more or less solemn 
dedication to the apostolate two years 
later. Despite the falling off in num- 
bers there would be other more im- 
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portant gains. We firmly believe 
that subsequent apostasy would be 
decreased and that the spirit of com- 
munal Christianity would be much 
more firmly rooted. If our only con- 
cern is to be for numbers, we ought to 
resign ourselves to the present state of 
spiritual stagnation. 


**Your statements seem to be in direct 
contradiction to the teaching of Pius X 
on Children’s Communions. 


“This objection was expected, too. 
In reality, there is no contradiction, 
because the Pope was certainly talking 
about children of Catholic families, 
and not about our neo-pagans. He 
meant youngsters who had grown up 
in religious surroundings, who had 
imbibed the Faith with their mother’s 
milk, who had breathed the spirit of 
Christ all the days of their young 
lives. Surely, no one would make 
such a case for the spiritually under- 
nourished children we know.” 
NOW FOR A GLANCE AT GREAT 
THINGS FOR GREAT NUMBERS 
We all want to see every parish save 
to the Church all those who have been 
baptized within its limits—baptized in 
the Church. Then we want to see a 
constant stream of non-Catholics com- 
ing into the Church in every parish, a 
stream that will be only a trickle to 
begin with, but will continue to grow 
until eventually nearly ali those outside 
the Fold will be gathered into it. The 
mission will include making the public- 
school children who are already members 
of the Church truly valiant members 
thereof. An adequate knowledge of 
their religion will be only the beginning 
of the apostolate; growing in Christ 
will be the other half of that apostolate. 
And then the bringing of non-Catholics 
into the Church will start with lay 
apostles two by two visiting non-Catho- 
lics in the spirit of humility and charity 
and inviting them after some little time 
to attend without commitment one of 
the regular Inquiry Classes being held in 
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the parish. This latter phase will call 
for work that most pastors think they 
have no potential workers for. But let 
us see what lay apostles down in the 
Pearl of the Orient, the Phillippine 
Islands, did in an organized way in the 
year 1949. Let us remember, to begin 
with, that there were only 48 of these 
lay apostles in all of Manila when the 
Japanese entered in 1942; and when the 
Americans returned in 1945, there were 
2400 of these lay apostles, but still only 
in Manila. By 1949 those 2400 had 
expanded into 563 groups reporting 
with 6138 active members (besides 
auxiliary or praying members); and 
they report their activities in about 250 
places outside of Manila. The results 
are astounding; because before the 
advent of these Legionaries of Mary men 
and boys were very conspicuous by 
their absence from church; yet, now 
some twenty percent of the Legionaries 
in the Philippine Islands are men, there 
being groups of all men Legionaries 
(something almost unknown in the 
United States). Let us see their 
achievements in the last twelve months; 
and they seem to be the only ones doing 
catechetical work in the Islands. Last 
year in their own Legion centers the 
Legionaries had under instruction 369,- 
882 persons; they had _ public-school 
children under instruction to the number 
of 62,243, and they went so far as to 
instruct 13,680 adults. But that was 
only one phase of their work. They 
made 84,273 apostolic visits to homes; 
they made 32,627 visits to encourage the 
Family Rosary; they made 12,350 visits 
to the homes of fallen-away Catholics; 


they made 2563 visits to the homes of 


non-Catholics; they made 2930 visits 
to new families in parishes; they made 
37,151 visits in connection with parish 
census work; they visited the sick in 
their homes 17,861 times, and made 
12,685 visits to hospitals. Then they 
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paid 11,071 visits to couples whose 
marriages were invalid. They 
1032 hours recruiting members for 
other church societies and obtained for 
them 2386 members. The following 
item is also quite interesting: 


spent 


they dis- 
tributed or sold 20,153 periodicals and 
distributed 20,114 articles. 
Now let us look to some of the other 
results of their missionary endeavors 
under the auspices of Mary, Mediatrix 
of All Grace. 


religious 


BRIEF CATALOGUE OF 

PRACTICAL RESULTS 

They procured baptism for 5199 
children and for 1059 adults. They 
brought 41,587 children and 5673 in- 
valids to confession, and brought back 
10,845 persons long separated from the 
Church. They were instrumental in 
having 45,858 make their First Com- 
munions and in bringing about the 
validation of 3955 marriages, and 
brought back to the Sacraments 9877 
They brought 121,894 chil- 
dren, 26,990 adults and 227 invalids to 


persons. 


Mass—to say nothing of 1366 converts. 
They induced 29,357 families to pray 
the Rosary; they recruited 9403 mem- 
bers for the Confraternity of the Holy 
Rosary; they got 13,406 members for 
the Apostleship of Prayer; they had 
10,263 make retreats; they prevailed 
upon 5896 families to have their homes 
consecrated to the Sacred Heart. 

When such things can be done in the 
green wood, what cannot be accom- 
plished in the dry wood in American and 
other English-speaking parishes through- 
out the world where there is a goodly 
number of devout Catholics in practi- 
cally every parish? ‘Torepeat the words 
I quoted in my last article, we priests 
don’t realize the incalculable potential- 
ities of our lay people for spiritual 
achievement. How fortunate we are in 
this country, in comparison with the 
Abbé Michonneau and his confréres in 
what he calls pagan France, to have 
such a host of ardent lay collaborators 
ager to assist us in making our entire 
parishes vibrant with consuming aposto- 
lic zeal! 
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Britain’s Report on 
Population 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


i= VICTORIAN age, though puri- 
tan in outlook, subscribed to certain 
sound moral ideals which were its herit- 
age from the Faith. Fifty 
years ago, the people of Britain would 


have been shocked to read or hear .of 


ages of 


official governmental approval of the 
practice of birth-control. But to-day 
the recently issued Report of the Royal 
Commission on Population can openly 
state: “‘We agree with the view that 
there is nothing inherently wrong in the 
use of mechanical methods of contra- 
ception. Our survey of the history of 
family limitation leaves us in no doubt 
that, if these methods were not avail- 
able, other means would be used, and 
some of them (e.g., criminal abortion, 
the prevalence of which is even now dis- 
tressingly high) are very undesirable. 
There is no prospect that men and 
women, having acquired control over the 
number of children they will have, will 
abandon it. Nor is it desirable that 
they should. The spread of contra- 
ceptive knowledge 
the conditions of the great social ad- 
vances that have been made since the 
19th century.... Control by men and 
women over the numbers of their chil- 
dren is one of the first conditions of their 
own and the community’s welfare, and 


_.. has been one of 


in our view mechanical and chemical 
methods of contraception have to be 
accepted as part of the modern means, 
however imperfect, by which it can be 
exercised.” 

There may be some slight consolation 
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for this appalling confession of moral 
bankruptcy in the fact that the signa- 
tories to the Report do not go so far as 
to approve of artificial insemination. 
They say: “The subject raises serious 
moral, legal and professional questions 
which we do not think it our business to 
discuss in this report.” It could have 
been hoped that the mention of moral 
objections might have sufficed; that, if 
the practice were recognized as_ the 
abomination it is, no other considera- 
tions need have counted. One feels, 
moreover, that, since birth control is 
regarded as “‘one of the conditions of the 
great social advances that have been 
made since the 19th century,” it may be 
only a matter of time before A.I.D. also 
is recognized in the same light. 


FINDINGS CHALLENGED BY 
CATHOLIC REPRESENTATIVES 


In another place, the Report comes to 
the conclusion “that the great majority 
of married couples nowadays practise 
some form of birth control in order to 
limit their families.” It also 
“We have received no evidence from any 
quarter to the effect that family plan- 


Says: 


ning—or, as it has been called, volun- 
tary parenthood 
proper or that a married woman should 


‘nature’ deter- 


is regarded as im- 


conceive as often as 
mines.” This may indicate insufficient 
evidence, or it may be testimony to the 
degeneracy of our times, for until re- 
cently it had been agreed that few mar- 
ried couples began the practice of birth 
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prevention without a sense of shame. 

But on this question of “planning” 
the Report is contradictory. For it 
goes on to admit that “the only evidence 
on which a doubt on this point might 
arise is that of representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” It quotes a 
written statement from “these wit- 
nesses,” which explains Catholic teach- 
ing on the necessity of self-control in 
marriage. It states that in oral evi- 
dence also the same witnesses explained 
that, “besides abstention, the use of the 
safe period was a legitimate method of 
controlling conception.” The Report 
admits that “it is true to say that the 
most important difference between the 
Roman Catholic and other witnesses 
related to the use of mechanical and 
chemical means of controlling concep- 
tion.” 

The Report denies that there is “‘any 
firm support for the view, put forward by 
medical representatives of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that mechanical or 
chemical methods may be harmful, 
physically and psychologically, and may 
affect the capacity of women to bear 
children.” But against them it quotes 
only the Biological and Medical Com- 
mittee on the question of fecundity. 
And even on this there is the admission 
that “‘the subject has certain intrinsic 
difficulties and needs further investiga- 
tion.” 


ALLEGED REASONS FOR 
POPULATION DECLINE 


The Report mentions abortion as 
being extensively practised at the pres- 
ent time, but, strangely enough, cannot 
say with certainty that its practice has 
increasedover the period of the fall in the 
size of families. But the Commission 
is emphatic that decline in population is 
entirely due to deliberate limitation. 
It does not accept the view that there 
may have been a loss of reproductive 


capacity. It says that “the theory of 
substantial decline in reproductive ca- 
pacity is not only unsupported by direct 
evidence, it is not even very plausible 
a priort.” 

There is a short survey of various 
factors that have been held by some to 
have affected reproductive capacity. 
The increasing demands on nervous 
energy of modern competitive activity 
are discussed (“‘unnatural and unhealthy 
ways of life’ in towns), while it is 
stated that the taking of hot baths and 
the use of artificial fertilizers on the land 
have been suggested as having an adverse 
effect on births. But, according to the 
Report, there is no proof that these are 
contributory causes. It maintains that, 
on the other hand, it would be possible to 
set against them other factors which 
should make for increased reproductive 
capacity—for instance, improvement in 
health standards and decrease and more 
effective cure of venereal disease. 

Contraception in England is traced 
back to 1822, when Francis Place advo- 
cated it in a book entitled “Some Illus- 
trations of the Principles of Population.” 
Later, in 1877, Charles Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Annie Besant defied a law decision 
by having reprints made of an American 
book advocating birth control—Dr. 
Charles Knowlton’s “Fruits of Philoso- 
phy,” which had first appeared in 
England forty-three years previously. 
From 1877 onwards, publicity for con- 
traceptive methods made rapid advance. 
It is estimated that the sales of Dr. 
Knowlton’s book reached 200,000 in 
three or four years, and that over a 
million pamphlets on contraception were 
sold in the country between 1876 and 
1891. 

There is the sad admission that the 
practice of birth prevention has re- 
sulted in numerous “accidental” births; 
“unwanted” children born to parents 
who had planned to have no further 
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addition to their family. The Report 
places the proportion of these as high as 
10%, but even this ratio does not include 
the other many * 
to couples who had not “planned” for 
children at that particular time, but to 
whom children at some future time were 


‘accidental” conceptions 


not entirely “unwanted.” It is men- 
tioned that in the city of Indianapolis, 
where conditions are regarded as similar 
to those in Britain, the proportion of 
“unwanted” births in the absolute sense 


is estimated as high as 17%. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FAMILY 


The decline of the economic impor- 
tance of the family is not overlooked. 
Before the industrial revolution, each 
child of the domestic handicraft) and 
cottage agricultural class was an asset 
as a worker. Children contributed to 
the family income at a very early age. 
In the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury they also worked in factories and 
mines. But compulsory education en- 
sured that they should be maintained by 
their parents, at first up to the age of 
ten but afterwards longer, as the school- 
leaving age was raised. Children, there- 
fore, became an ever-increasing liability. 

Housing difficulties as a handicap to 
parenthood are summarized in a series 
of tables. Those demonstrating over- 
crowding are somewhat alarming, espe- 
cially when “overcrowding” is only 
officially recognized as such in the Report 
when 
threatening the health of the victims.” 


“it is an urgent social problem 


Moreover, in the figures given, children 
from the ages of one to ten count as half 
a person, while those under one year do 
not count at all. 

Bearing in mind this method of esti- 
mating the number of “persons,” it may 
be noted that families of | and 1'/s are 
overcrowded to the extent of 0.2% of 


their number; those of 5 and 5!/, 
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to the extent of 7.89%; as many as 44.6% 
of families containing 8 and 8'/. are 
overcrowded; while the figure for 9 and 
over is 56.1%. 

In a survey made in 1945 of 11,276 
sample households, it was discovered 
that 19° of families of 4 had less than 
one room per person, 72°% of families of 
6, and 93°% of families of 8. The aver- 
age number of rooms per family in each 
of these examples was 4.58, 4.95, and 
5.09, respectively. 

STATISTICS ON THE GROWTH OF 

POPULATION 

There are some interesting statistics 
on population in general. That of Great 
Britain is given as 49,000,000 against 
the 144 millions of the United States. 
It is pointed out that the population of 
Great Britain “has reached its present 
figure after two centuries and a half of 
rapid growth, involving a_ sevenfold 
increase,’ and that it is in the last half- 
century that the growth in population 
has notably declined. To this decline 
there is a parallel in many other coun- 
tries. 

The increase in the population of 
Kurope from the years 1750 to 1900 is 
given as 186°, and that of North Amer- 
ica as 6140°%. The vast difference be- 
tween Continents is, of course, accounted 
immigration. Age groups in 
Great’ Britain are compared for the 
years 1891 and 1947, it being shown that, 
whereas in 1891 there were 14,974,000 
of age nineteen and under, in 1947 the 
figure was reduced to 13,672,000. There 


is a substantial increase in the higher 


for by 


age groups, those of age 60 and over 
being enumerated as 2,462,000 in 189] 
and 7,343,000 in 1947. 

Comparison between modern and 
Victorian times reveals that “‘the num- 
ber of children born per married couple 
over the whole of their lives together has 
not been more in modern times than 
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about 40 per cent of the number born 
on the average to married couples of the 
Victorian age.” The average number 
of live births in a “‘completed family” 
(i.e., a family in which the wife has 
passed the childbearing age) is given for 
various periods, the years in the earlier 
statistics being those of the birth of the 
women concerned. For 1841-1845 un- 
der this method the average was 5.71; 
for 1861-1865 it was 4.66. In a later 
Table, the averages are given against 
years representing the period of mar- 
riage. Thus, against the period 1900— 
1909, the average number of births is 
3.37; for 1925-1929 it has decreased to 
2.19, though it is pointed out that the 
last figure is partly provisional, since 
the families may not have been quite 
completed when the figures were ob- 
tained—in 1946. 

It is mentioned that there has been a 
corresponding fall in the birthrate in all 
West European countries. In France it 
began earlier, while in Holland the 
decrease has been much less than in 
countries close to it. 

Population statistics need to be pre- 
sented differently for the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand, because 
immigration has offset the decrease of 
births. This is true also to some extent 
of Canada and South Africa. A brief 
survey of other parts of the world is 
also made in the Report. 


POPULATION OF BRITAIN IN 
CATHOLIC TIMES 


In Britain, the growth of the popula- 
tion in the eighteenth century is said 
to have been about 50%. But statistics 
relating to the centuries before the year 
1700 do not exist. The signatories to 
the Report, however, think it certain 
“that the rate of increase over the period 
1086 to 1700 as a whole cannot have 
been anything like as rapid as between 
1700 and 1947,” and visualize probable 


periods of slow growth, stagnation or 
even decline. 

We have, of course, to remember the 
incidence of the Black Death in the 
fourteenth century, though the Catholic 
historian, Lingard, thinks that those 
who have placed the number of victims 
at one-third or a half of the population 
have exaggerated. Nevertheless, the 
proportion must have been large. But 
it is interesting to observe what William 
Cobbett, the British writer of well over 
a hundred years ago, had to say about 
population in England in the Middle 
Ages. Cobbett, though a Protestant, 
was a great defender of the Catholic 
Church against Protestant prejudice. 
In his “History of the Protestant 
Reformation,” he maintains that the 
population of Britain in medieval times 
was much greater than is generally sup- 
posed. He bases his argument on the 
number and size of pre-Reformation 
churches and religious houses, reasons 
that these were built for use, and works 
out that, since parishioners attended 
them, England must have been actually 
more populous in Catholic times than it 
was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Cobbett complained that in the three 
first Protestant reigns thousands of 
parish churches were pulled down. 
Nevertheless even to-day the traveller 
in England is impressed by the large 
number of pre-Reformation churches 
throughout the land. Many are situ- 
ated in places of present slight popula- 
tion, and at short distances from one 
another. Although Cobbett’s statistics 
may not always be accurate, yet there is 
much to be said for his contention, and 
many will be inclined to echo at least » 
one of his questions: “‘What should 
men have built such large churches for?”’ 

The Royal Commission on Population 
is not concerned with such questions as 
that, and looks at the present and to 
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the future more than at the past. And, 
in doing so, it records a comparatively 
recent check in the decline in population. 
This was in part due to the fact that 
after 1931 there were less people going 
out of the country and more people 
coming in. “Having lost over 500,000 
people (net) by migration between 1921 
and 1931, Great Britain gained about 
the same number between 1931 and 
1939.” But aside from this reversal, 
there was an upward trend in births 
which began about 1937. Even so, the 
average annual births for the years 
1943-1945 were still only 798,000, 
against 866,000 for the years 1922-1924; 
an increase over the latter period ap- 
peared only in 1946-1948, when the 
figures were 934,000. Of these, how- 
ever, 54,000 were illegitimate births. 
The Report, nevertheless, makes much 
of this new trend, which it puts down in 
part to a larger number of marriages 
and partly again to better social condi- 
tions. It remarks that “a rise in num- 
bers of births similar to that which has 
taken place in Great Britain has also 
occurred in many other countries of 
North West 


countries in the same stage of economic 


Europe and in overseas 


development.” 


EFFECT OF WAR ON THE 

BEARING OF CHILDREN 

The Report seems to give too little 
weight to the influence of the war on the 
temporary acceleration of births. It 
mentions that “the rate of childbearing 
fell substantially between 1939) and 
1941; and then, between L941 and 1944, 
With 


large-scale separation of husbands from 


rose to an even greater degree, 


wives, we should expect a fall in birth- 
the separation was not so 
On the 
other hand, there was direction of labor, 


rate, but 
general as to be of great effect. 


under which young mothers without 
children were required to go into the 
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services or take up some other form of 
war work. It is common knowledge 
that many young married women pre- 
ferred to brave the disadvantages of 
having a child or children rather than 
to be under such compulsion by the 
State. 
the effect of this motive, saying that 
such women would probably have had 
children eventually, and that the result 
of direction of labor was only in the 


The Report, however, discounts 


acceleration of the first birth. 

That seems difficult to prove; we 
cannot get away from the fact of such 
births and their contribution towards a 
temporary increase in population. The 
Report, however, mentions that such a 
temporary increase was paralleled in 
countries such as Sweden and Switzer- 
land where there was no direction of 
But it is possible that there are 
There 

such 


labor. 
special explanations for that. 

was always the possibility of 
direction, and it may be that, as in 
England, particular 
privileges; the British expectant mother, 


pregnancy gave 
for instance, had additional rations in 
the more nourishing foods, and priority 
in the queue. 

The Report shows that, contrary to 
general belief, there is no fear of a rapid 
move into a “world without children.” 
Over the next few years the population 
of primary school age (5-11) will, it is 
said, rise rapidly. The number of 
children in Britain under the age of 15 
has come down from 12.6 millions in 
1911 only by 2.2. millions in 1917, when 
it was thus 10.4 millions. Nevertheless, 
natural increase of population would 
have told an entirely different story, 
and the anxiety of governments about 
the situation is sufficient proof that the 
outlook is gloomy and unhealthy. 

Various suggestions are made for the 
encouragement of a higher birth-rate. 
One of them is a further readjustment of 
taxation, so that the income-tax payer 
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with a family secures greater relief than 
at present. Another proposal is that 
the governmental allowances for children 
under the Family Allowances Act should 
be increased from five to seven shillings 
($1.25-1.75) a week, and for children of 
11 and over to ten shillings ($2.50), a 
week, but with the exclusion of the 
youngest child. It must be noted that 
there is, in this suggestion, a disregard 
for the economic effects of Family 
Allowances, which can be shown to be 
inflationary. 

Other suggestions include the provi- 
sion of domestic help for mothers, resi- 
dential as well as more day nurseries, 
laundry service, holidays for mothers, 
and more children’s playgrounds. The 
National Health Service is applauded, 
and so is the teaching of home crafts at 
school. At the same time, “‘‘a wide 


development of sex education in schools” 
is regarded as a desirable factor in 
preparation for family life—a_ strange 
contradiction, since the fostering of 
greater parental responsibility is osten- 
sibly being aimed at, and the home is 
naturally the place where such instruc- 
tion should be given. 

In such suggestions are seen a lack of 
understanding that the future birth-rate 
hinges only on the restoration of a regard 
for morality. Material inducements to 
parenthood (however admirable in them- 
selves) have succeeded nowhere in 
increasing the birthrate; knowledge 
without training in self-discipline may 
be harmful and aggravate the problem. 
Only a return to the healthy observance 
of natural and Christian moral precepts 
will save Britain, or any other nation in 
which race suicide is practised. 
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The Unfolding of God’s Plan 


By RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P., S.T.L., S.Ser.L. 


3 my last article I illustrated the 
salient feature of Old Testament history, 
which must be kept always before our 
mind’s eye when we read this ancient 
literature. The Old Testament is his- 
tory of a special kind—sacred history, 
the inspired record of God’s designs for 
fallen humanity. It narrates how God 
gave to one people a special mission to 
perform in the accomplishment of His 
redemptive plan. The people of Israel 
were a religious as well as a national 
unit. They were to receive, to pre- 
serve, to transmit God’s revelation and 
prepare the way for the supranational, 
universal Kingdom of God to be estab- 
lished by the Redeemer, who would 
spring from the Jewish people. 

The Old Testament, consequently, is 
not a textbook of universal history, nor 
even a complete record of Jewish history. 
It is a record of the unfolding in time of 
God’s redemptive plan. It 
cerned with those persons and events by 
which the divine plan for human salva- 
tion was furthered or hindered. I 
illustrated this religious and restrictive 
character of the Old Testament history 
with a brief analysis of the Book of 
Genesis, and in particular of the Crea- 
tion story. Beginning with the origin 
of all things, runs rapidly 
through the millenia since man’s crea- 
tion, progressively eliminating and nar- 
rowing its vision until it brings us to 
Abraham and his posterity through 
Jacob, who are the chosen people. The 
succeeding four Books of the Pentateuch 
treat of the Covenant of God with 
Israel, the legislation of that Covenant, 


is con- 


Genesis 
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and the preparation of the people for 
the entry into the land of Canaan, which 
in God’s plan was to be the stage on 
which the succeeding scenes of sacred 
history were to be enacted. 


SECOND GREAT PERIOD OF 
SACRED HISTORY 


The second great period of sacred 
history is recorded in the books of 
Josue, Judges, the four Books of 
Kings, and the two Books of Chronicles. 
These Books contain the record of the 
unfolding of God’s redemptive plan, 
from the entrance of Israel into Pales- 
tine in the thirteenth century B.c. to the 
expulsion from the Land of Promise and 
the captivity in Babylon in the sixth 
century B.C. 

The Book of Josue is the continuation 
of the Pentateuch and its necessary 
complement. It takes up the record at 
the point reached at the end of Deuter- 
onomy—the death of Moses and Israel’s 
encampment on the banks of the Jordan 
opposite Canaan. Consisting of twenty- 
four chapters the Book is divided nicely 
into two parts. The first twelve chap- 
ters describe the conquest of Canaan; 
the last twelve the partition of the con- 
quered land among the twelve tribes. 

“Sacred History,” write Frs. Dyson 
and Jones in their excellent textbook 
for High School Students (“The King- 
dom of Promise’), “is an epic of the 
long warfare of God’s love with the 
powers of evil. Had that battle been 
engaged only between God and evil, the 
issue could not have been for one 
moment in doubt: God’s victory would 
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have been complete and instantaneous. 
But this was not so: the victory would 
always be God’s but the fight was man’s. 
Now, man is a free creature; he could, 
and did, desert the divine 
Sacred Scripture is therefore a human 
history also; it deals with all the unfor- 
seeable events which lie within the 
free and fickle will of man, now rallying 
to Good, now deserting it. Sacred 
Scripture describes how the divine plan 
fared when it operated through free 
1 


cause. 


man.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOD’S PLAN 
FOR MAN’S HAPPINESS 


Thus, throughout the Biblical history 
there runs a story of sin, paralleling the 
narrative of God’s developing plan for 
man’s happiness. The Book of Judges 
records such a period of human infidelity 
to God and His plan. The Book of 
Judges carries the sacred history from 
Josue’s death to the eve of the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. While Josue 
lived and the people were fighting for a 
foothold in Palestine, they served Yah- 


weh. With Josue’s death — things 
changed. During the period of the 


Judges, Israel was a loose federation of 
tribes, united only by a common religion 
with a central sanctuary of worship at 
Silo, where were the Tabernacle and the 
Ark of the Covenant. The superior 
material culture and civilization of the 
pagan people of Canaan constituted a 
continual source of seduction for the 
Israelites. The religions of these Ca- 
naanites, a worship of the fertility prin- 
ciple of nature, flattered human passion. 
Compromise with this sensual paganism 
and intermarriage with the Canaanites 
sapped the strength of Israel’s religious 
loyalty and unity. God, therefore, 


'“The Kingdom of Promise,” by R. A. 
Dyson, 8.J., 8.T.D., S.Ser.L., and A. Jones, 
S.T.L., S.Ser.L. (Burns Oates and Wash- 
bourne, London, 1947), p. 1. 


frequently allowed His people to be 
oppressed by the surrounding pagan 
nations. When they turned to Him in 
repentance, He delivered them by rais- 
ing up a military leader. These are the 
Judges, heroes called by God to deliver 
and govern His oppressed and repentant 
people. The Book of Judges is not a 
continuous narrative in chronological 
order of all the events of this period. It 
is rather a selective collection of stories 
about the more prominent Judges, 
illustrating the moral principle that 
governs the ebb and flow of all Israel’s 
history: the prosperity and security of 
the nation are contingent on faithfulness 
to Yahweh and His Covenant. 

The Books of Kings and Chronicles 
continue the sacred history from the 
unification of the tribes in a monarchial 
régime, through the reigns of Saul, 
David and Solomon, the secession of the 
ten northern tribes under Jeroboam, to 
the destruction of their Kingdom, 
called Israel, by the Assyrians in 721 
B.c. The record of the dynasty of 
David, the rulers of the theocratic King- 
dom of Juda, is continued to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c., when 
the bulk of the nation were deported to 
Babylon. 

The almost continual campaign 
against the Philistines stressed the 
necessity of unity among the tribes. 
The people clamored for a king, who 
would be their leader in war, like the 
kings of the neighboring pagan nations. 
Samuel, the last of the Judges, bowed to 
their will and, instructed by God, chose 
Saul as the first king of the united nation. 
In theory the human king was to be 
merely the lieutenant, the vicegerent of 
Israel’s only true king, Yahweh. The 
people of Israel were still to be a theo- 
cracy, a God-governed people. 

Under David, the shepherd boy chosen 
to replace the rejected Saul, and under 
Solomon the son of David, Israel at- 
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tained the peak of its national glory. 
David, the man after God's own heart, 
was not only the ancestor of the Messias 
to come, but because of his devotion to 
Yahweh and his glorious exploits for 
God’s people he was made by the proph- 
ets the type and symbol of the future 
kings, the Redeemer. The 
popular Jewish designation of the ex- 
“Son of David,” 
Testament period, 


King of 


pected Messias as 
during the New 
witnesses eloquently to the position of 
David and his reign in Israel’s history 
and in God’s plan. 


PEAK AND DECLINE OF 
ISRAEL’S PROSPERITY 


The reign of Solomon, the builder of 
Yahweh’s Temple, was, from the mate- 
rial viewpoint, the most 
period of [srael’s history. 
and the opportunities it gave for indul- 


prosperous 
Sut wealth 


gence, sapped the strength of religion 
King and wealthy nobles 
The seductive cults 


and morality. 
oppressed the poor. 
of the lascivious deities of the neighbor- 
ing pagan nations misled many. After 
Solomon’s death the ten tribes of the 
north revolted and established a king- 
dom called Israel. The line of David 
continued to rule the two tribes of the 
south, called the Kingdom of Juda. 
The three hundred and fifty years 
from the schism to the destruction of 
Jerusalem are a_ record of growing 
infidelity to Yahweh and His Covenant, 
and of consequent punishment and re- 
jection. The Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, it must be stressed, are not 
complete records of the events of this 
period, but selective accounts. They 
are written from a definite viewpoint. 
The nation suffers, is rejected and 
destroyed, because it has rejected God 
and neglected His Law. God’s chosen 
people turned away from Him to follow 
the pagan cults. Therefore, God de- 
livered His people to the oppression of 
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pagan nations. The Books of Kings 
record the execution of the dire warning 
of Josue: ““When you shall have trans- 
gressed the covenant of the Lord your 
God, which He hath made with you, 
and shall have served strange gods and 
adored them: then shall the indignation 
of the Lord rise up quickly and speedily 
against you, and you shall be taken from 
this excellent land, which He hath 
delivered to you” (Jos., xxiii. 16). 

During the period of the monarchy the 
divine institution of prophetism flour- 
ished. The Greek word, from which 
our English word “prophet” is derived, 
conveys accurately the ancient Hebrew 
concept of a prophet. Prophetes means 
literally “‘one who speaks for another.” 
That is just what the Hebrew prophets 
were, spokesmen or mouthpieces of God, 
who delivered God’s message to men. 
When the ordinary organs of divine 
guidance and government, the king and 
priesthood, were incapable of coping 
with a_ situation, either because of 
extraordinary conditions or because of 
their own neglect of duty, God sent 
His prophets to announce His will to the 
chosen people. St. Catherine of Siena, 
sent by God to return the Pope to Rome 
from the “Babylonian captivity” of 
Avignon, was a Christian counterpart of 
the ancient Hebrew prophets. Divinely 
called by God, the prophets were com- 
missioned to communicate a divinely 
given message, a_ revelation, to the 
nation. 

Since the Jewish nation was a theo- 
cracy, its political policies had a direct 
bearing on religion. In_ the. political 
sphere the burden of the prophets’ 
message was trust in God and faithful- 
ness to His Law. They sought to dis- 
suade the nation from foreign alliances 
that would bring intimacy with the 
polytheism of the surrounding pagan 
peoples. For the prophets the Jewish 
nation was not just a little Oriental 
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kingdom in the pathway of the great 
empires of Mesopotamia and the Nile. 
It was God’s chosen people with a 
unique mission to fulfill in the divine 
plan. Because the nation’s rulers forgot 
this religious mission and trusted to 
human political sagacity in their govern- 
ment of the theocracy, the prophets 
foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
commonwealths—first of the north, 
then of the south. 


ROLE OF THE PROPHETS IN 
SACRED HISTORY 


The moral teaching of the prophets 
emphasized the relation of the people 
to God and the obligations, both national 
and individual, that flowed from that 
relation. It was their task to keep alive 
the religious faith of Israel, to explain 
and defend the Mosaic law. Conse- 
quently, they waged a bitter and un- 
relenting war against paganism to which 
the people were so prone, and against the 
formalism which was robbing true reli- 
gion of its vitality. They also had a 
message for the future. They were the 
appointed heralds of the divine purpose 
for Israel, and through Israel for the 
world. God gave them partial revela- 
tions concerning the character and mis- 
sion of the future Messias and of His 
universal, spiritual kingdom on earth. 

The prophetic books are, for the most 
part, summaries of spoken prophecies. 
The prophetic style of writing is highly 
figurative in keeping with the Oriental 
taste and environment of the prophets 
and their audience. The prophetic 
writings abound with allegory, parables, 
symbolic images and actions. This 
Oriental literary mold makes the prophe- 
cies difficult reading for our more 
literal-minded, prosaic twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Another difficulty experienced not 
only by us, but even more by the original 
audience and by the prophets them- 


selves, arises from the obscurities in their 
predictions about the future Messias 
and His kingdom. The prophets  re- 
ceived only an incomplete, fragmentary 
revelation about the future. ““The 
prophetic predictions are not a detailed 
story of future events but merely 
their foreshadowing. Consequently, the 
prophets say only as much as is required 
to prove, aftert he event had happened, 
that it had been foretold.”? We who 
possess the fullness of God’s revelation 
are, therefore, in a better position to 
understand the prophecies about the 
future Messias than were the prophets 
and their contemporaries. We belong 
to the New Covenant, the Messianic 
Kingdom, to which they were pointing. 
“For the individual prophet the veil 
of the future was only partially lifted. 
Kach prophecy was, so to speak, a stone 
in the mosaic; only when those stones 
were fitted together was the picture 
recognizable.”” 

*LACK OF TIME PERSPECTIVE” 

IN THE PROPHECIES 

In reading the prophets we must also 
keep in mind another cause of obscurity 
in their predictions about the future. 
This has been nicely termed their “lack 
of time perspective.” Just as one view- 
ing the countryside from an airplane at 
an altitude of five thousand feet cannot 
determine accurately the distance of one 
object in the panorama from another 
(objects seem much closer to each other 
than they really are), so the prophets in 
viewing the future that was revealed to 
them did not always perceive clearly the 
centuries intervening between future 
events. They knew, for example, be- 
cause it had been revealed to them, that 
the Messianic age would come after the 
destruction of the theocracy. But they 


« 


did not always perceive, because it had 


2**The Kingdom of Promise,” p. 43. 
“The Kingdom of Promise,” p. 44. 
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not been revealed to them, that cen- 
turies would elapse between those two 
events. On this point Frs. Dyson and 
Jones make a very penetrating remark: 
“At first sight this would seem a defect, 
but closer consideration shows that it is 
not. A more mature study of history 
convinces us that dates are of no impor- 
tance for their own sake, but it is of the 
greatest importance to know how one 
event leads up to another, to see the 
chain of cause and effect through the 
years. In the eternal redemptive plan 
of God the time-element is secondary 

it is more important to know the ‘what’ 
than to know the ‘when.’ ’’4 


HISTORY OF THE REPATRIATED 
JEWS 

During the exile in Babylon the 
suffering Jews learned the lesson which 
they had failed to appreciate during the 
period of their national independence, 
namely, that their happiness and na- 
tional continuance hinged on their faith- 
fulness to the Mosaic Covenant. The 
Law became the object of profound 
study during the exile. When in 530 
B.c. Cyrus the Persian, the conqueror 
of Babylon, granted permission to the 
captive Jews to return to their home- 
land, those who availed themselves of 
this amnesty were fired with zeal for the 
Law. 

The Books of Nehemias afid Esdras 
record the difficulties of the repatriation. 
Israel was no longer a theocratic nation, 
no longer a monarchy governed by God 
through His lieutenant, the king. It 
was now only a religious community, 
governed in religious and social matters 
by the Law of Moses, but politically 
subject to and a part of the Persian 
Empire. The repatriated exiles, a rela- 
tively small part of the nation, were faced 
with the tremendous task of rebuilding 

‘The Kingdom of Promise,”’ p. 44. 
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the destroyed city of Jerusalem and the 
ruined Temple, while defending them- 
selves from the hostility of the neighbor- 
ing Gentiles and Samaritans, who could 
not understand and were offended by 
Jewish aloofness. The story of this 
period is a sad one, relieved only by the 
stirring Messianic prophecies of the last 
prophets, Aggeus, Zacharias and Mala- 
chias. 

The Books of Nehemias and Esdras 
bring our history down to about 390 
B.c. From then until the Machabean 
period in the second century B.c. there 
is a lacuna in the record of sacred his- 
tory. This period is consequently one 
of the most obscure in the history of the 
chosen people. 

During the exile, when Israel lacked 
a Temple and sacrifices, the religious 
zeal and fervor of the devout centered on 
the Law of Moses, the basic legislation of 
God’s Covenant with His people. This 
period, therefore, saw the rise of a new 
office in Israel—that of the sopherim or 
scribes (i.e., men skilled in the Law and 
its application to daily living). Among 
the repatriated exiles the scribes came to 
acquire an ever-growing influence. Es- 
dras himself was a ready scribe in the 
Law of God. This period, which saw 
the defeat of Persia by Alexander the 
Great and the spread of Hellenism 
(Grecian culture and language) through- 
out the Near East, saw also the settle- 
ment of Jews in most of the great cities 
of the Mediterranean world. 
the Jewish exiles of the Babylonian 
captivity had remained in  Meso- 
potamia. Now their descendants and 


descendants of the repatriated Jews of 


Palestine settled and began to thrive in 


the great commercial centers of the 
Hellenistic empire. Here again the 


hand of God’s Providence is manifest. 
Through these Jews of the Dispersion 
the Gentile world came in contact with 
the revelation of Yahweh and with the 
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Jewish Messianic expectations. The 
synagogues of the Dispersion were the 
bridge prepared by God for the passage 
of Christ’s teaching from Jewry to the 
Gentile world. For the religious and 
moral instruction of the Jews of Palestine 
and of the Dispersion God inspired holy 
scribes of this period to pen the didactic 
books of the Old Testament 
Ecclesiastes, Canticle of Canticles, Ee- 


Proverbs, 


clesiasticus and Wisdom. These books. 
by their insistence on individual moral 
responsibility, by their revelation con- 
cerning retribution in the future life, 
by their bold literary personification of 
the creative word and wisdom of God, 
prepared the way for the full Christian 
revelation of eternal sanctions, the resur- 
rection of the dead and the trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead. 


THE CLOSING EPOCH OF THE 
JEWISH COMMONWEALTH 


The last historical books of the Old 
Testament record the Jewish reaction to 
Hellenism. Alexander the Great aimed 
to unite the many peoples of his vast 
empire by impregnating their national 


religions and cultures with the leaven of 


Greece. The heirs of his empire in 
Syria, the Seleucids, vigorously prose- 


cuted this program of Hellenization. 
A clash with Judaism, which recognized 
only one true God, Yahweh the Creator, 
was inevitable. The Books of Mac- 
habees record the story of this clash: 
the persecution of the Seleucid kings; 
the vacillating compromise of many of 
the Jewish leaders including the high- 
priests; the heroic faith and glorious 
exploits of the Machabees and the faith- 
ful worshippers of Yahweh, who rallied 
to their resistance movement; the vic- 
tory of the Machabees and the establish- 
ment of the new Jewish Commonwealth, 
in which both religious and civil author- 
ity were vested henceforth in the high- 
priesthood. 

The Books of Machabees leave us on 
the threshold of the New Testament era. 
The long years of humanity’s prepara- 
tion for the Redeemer were at a close. 
The times past, in which God spoke to 
the Fathers by the prophets, were over. 
History was about to enter “the last 
days” in which God would speak to 
mankind by His Son, whom He ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also 
He made the world, who has effected 
men’s purgation from sin and taken His 
seat at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high (cfr. Heb., i. 1-4). 
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Blessed Maria Goretti 
and Priests 


By ROGER MERCURIO, C.P., S.T.L., S.Ser.L. 


elite we face the powers of 
impurity in a mighty struggle. We 
priests see our young people allured away 
by sinful attractions. The movies, the 
newspapers, the novel, the radio are 
leagued together against the virtue of 
our Catholic youth. At 
priests feel almost helpless in the pres- 
ence of these onslaughts upon our boys 
and girls. All our efforts seem of no 
avail. The forces of evil apparently 
gain strength each day. 

God has mercifully seen our need. He 
has sent us a helper, by raising up to the 
honors of the altar a martyr of purity, 
Blessed Maria Goretti. In the midst 
of a world grown cold in sin and sex 
God has set an innocent flower of 
purity. Her innocence and purity stand 
in marked contrast with the allurements 
of sin. Blessed Maria by her example 
and intercession can contribute to the 
healing of the wounded world. She is 
our helper in the war to save our youth. 

Her life-story is simply told. She was 
born in a small town in eastern Italy 
on October 16, 1890. Her family was 
poor, but sincerely Catholic at a time 
when the poor were not always Catholic. 
When only nine, she lost her father, and 
the family was left in dire poverty. 
Maria was unable to go to school. 
In fact, she never learned to read or 
write. Hers was an ordinary life—such 
as the daughter in a poor Catholic 
family in early twentieth-century Italy 
would have lived. At the age of twelve 
she made her first Holy Communion at 


times we 
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Nettuno. 
Like so many others of her time and 
country, she would have grown up to 


the Passionist Church at 


womanhood and motherhood 
that God had another plan for her. 
Living close to the Gorettis was a 


except 


young lad of eighteen, Alessandro Sere- 


nelli. In his heart there arose a lustful 
passion for the attractive Maria. Twice 
he urged her to sin with him. Twice 


she refused. But Alessandro was not 
to be deterred. He threatened her with 
death if she persisted in her refusal. 
At the opportune moment he would let 


her make her decision—sin or death. 


MARIA’S CHOICE BETWEEN 
SIN AND DEATH 


This was the decisive point in Maria’s 
life. She now lived in constant fear of 
Alessandro’s threat. She was face to 
face with either mortal sin or death. 
But sin she would not; of that she was 
certain. To strengthen her will, how- 
ever, she had recourse to prayer, es- 
pecially to the Rosary. It was seen 
almost always in her hands. As fre- 
quently as possible she received Holy 
Communion. She thought upon the 
malice of sin, the fear of hell, the suffer- 
ing of Jesus Crucified. She carefully 
avoided any external marks in dress or 
behavior that could arouse the passion 
of Alessandro the more. God was 
asking the heroic of her, and heroically 
she prepared for the ordeal ahead. The 
fear of sin or death brought Maria, at 
an early age, to the heights of sanctity. 





BLESSED MARIA GORETTI AND PRIESTS 





At last the fateful hour arrived. On 
June 5, 1902, Alessandro found Maria 
alone in the house. Once again he 
asked her to sin with him. She shrank 
from him in horror. He drew his knife, 
and amid her cries for help he drove that 
knife into her body fourteen times. 
Exhausted, bleeding, she fell to the 
floor. A rush to the hospital, a quick 
operation, care of nurses—all was futile. 
With a prayer on her lips for Alessandro, 
she breathed her pure soul to her Spouse, 
Jesus Crucified. A peasant maid of 
Italy had become the twentieth-cen- 
tury’s first martyr. The modern world 
had its own Saint Agnes. 


MARIA A MARTYR IN FULL 
SENSE OF WORD 


We must not think that her life is too 
childish for our robust American youth. 
We must not judge Maria too young to 
have become a real martyr, in the full 
sense of the word. The Holy Father 
assures us of her true sanctity. 


“Our Blessed was a valiant girl. She 
knew, she understood, and that is why 
she preferred to die. Her twelfth 
year was not complete when she fell 
martyred. Yet, what discernment, 
what prudence, what energy she dis- 
played! Though but a girl, conscious 
of danger she watched night and day 
in defense of her honor, and in per- 
severing prayer recommended the 
lily of her purity to the Virgin of vir- 
gins. No! Hers was not a small weak 
soul. She is a heroine who in the 
clutch of an assassin and under his 
knife thinks not of her sufferings, but 
resolutely repels sin with horror.’”! 


Further on in this remarkable allocu- 
tion Pope Pius XIT adds: 


“She was not merely an ingenuous 
candid girl, instinctively frightened at 
the menace of sin as at the sight of a 
snake.... She was not guided by 


! Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXIX_ (1947), 
p. 354, from an allocution given the day after 
the Beatification of Blessed Maria on April 28, 
1947. 


natural sentiment of reserve. Though 
still very young, we can catch a 
glimpse in her of deep intense love for 
our Divine Redeemer.””? 


Father Carr, C.SS.R., in his work 
entitled “Blessed Maria Goretti, Martyr 
of Purity,” (pp. 10-11), throws further 
light on Maria’s sanctity: 


“Rather than take part in one single 
act of sin, an act for which she could - 
have gotten absolution in five minutes 
in her next confession, she let herself 
literally be hacked to death. For this 
was she beatified, and for this she 
takes her place in the ranks of the 
Church’s Virgin-Martyrs. Her killing 
was not an ordinary sex-crime, such 
as is served up in the daily press with 
lamentable frequency, where a violent 
death is sprung upon the victim and 
no choice is given; Maria knew what 
was coming, she was given to choose 
between dishonor and death, and she 
chose death.’”* 


MARIA AS A PATRONESS FOR ALL 
MODERN YOUTH 


This is the full story of Maria’s 
heroism. Our modern youth with its 
desire for heroism, love, and courage, 
will find everything in this story of 
Maria Goretti. The simple candid 
retelling of her life has an appeal over 
the young that can become a mighty 
influence for good. 

The preacher who relates her story 
has at hand a forceful weapon with 
which to inspire the young. Her exam- 
ple of martyrdom, briefly recalled in the 
confessional, suffices to soften the heart 
of the fallen, to arouse the confidence 
of the weak. Her intercession, fre- 
quently invoked in prayer, is strong 
in helping us in this struggle to keep our 
Catholic youth pure and spotless. 

Maria Goretti is God’s special gift to 
us priests. We must spread the story of 
her life and example among our young. 

2 [bid., p. 356. 


3 Published by Clonmore & Reynolds, Dub- 
lin. 
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We have already mentioned the excel- 
lent sixty-nine-page book of Fr. Carr. 
The Grail Press at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
St. Meinrad’s, Indiana, has published 
a small pamphlet by Alfred MacCon- 
astair, C.P., entitled “‘Blood-Stained 
Lily.” The finest and most authorita- 


tive work is, of course, the allocution of 


the Holy Father, from which we have 
already quoted. For further informa- 
tion we might suggest calling the nearest 
Passionist Monastery, as the Passionist 


Fathers have sponsored the cause of 


Maria Goretti, adopting her into their 
religious family. 


CELEBRATION OF HER 
APPROACHING CANONIZATION 


In June of this year the Holy Father 
will elevate Blessed Maria to the highest 


honors of the altar. This day of her 
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supreme glorification could easily be- 
come for our school children and for the 
youth organizations of our parishes a 
special feast. Sermons on Maria Gor- 
etti, perhaps even a triduum or novena, 
would prepare the young for the canon- 
ization. The day itself could be ob- 
served as a special Communion Day 
for the school children and young people 
of the parish. Thus, they will come to 


know Maria. 


to know her, they will experience not 


Once they have learned 


only the power of her intercession, but 
will be influenced also by the inspiration 
of her example. 

God has given us a modern Virgin- 
Martyr to be our helper in the great war 
against the forces of sex. Let us take 
Blessed Maria to heart, and make her the 
patroness and the model of the Cath- 
olic Youth of America! 


Why So Many Sisterhoods? 


By EDWARD F. GAR ESCHE, S.J. 


i Is a question frequently 


asked of recent years. Indeed, the 
number of Sisterhoods is ever increasing. 
At the present time about 300 different 
communities are working within the 
limits of the United States alone, and 
new Institutes are constantly coming 
from Europe. Our own country also is 
developing new groups of Sisters. The 
total number of women consecrated to 
the service of Christ in our country is 
now about three times as great as that 
of all the men—diocesan priests, Reli- 
gious priests and Brothers. 

“But would it not be better,” the 
remark is sometimes made, “to have 
just a few institutes, instead of so very 
many?” 

To make the question more practical 
we may well ask these inquirers: “*What 
institutes would you advise choosing 
for survival)” 

They would be very much embarrassed 
to say. [Tam reminded of an incident, 
years ago, when [| met in London the 
American editor of a successful maga- 
zine. We had lunch together, and 
chatted with great interest about the 
affairs of our beloved native land. 

“The one thing | deplore in America,” 
said the successful editor, “is the number 
of Catholic magazines. They are far too 
many. I would be in favor of reducing 
them all to two, and building those two 
into powerful organs of Catholic opin- 
ion.” 

“Very interesting,” said [I (1) was 
editor of The Queen's Work myself), 
“But what two would you select for sur- 
vival)” 


e 


Ah, that is a matter of indifference to 
me,” said he, “providing only that it be 
my magazine and any one other!” 

VARIETY OF COMMUNITIES FOR 

VARIETY OF NEEDS 

Thus, it is very easy to theorize. But 
the fact remains that these communities 
are here to stay. Would it be desirable 
if they were fewer? And do the very 
number and variety of communities 
not bring true advantages? For a 
partial answer [| should like to recall 
what was told me by a member of the 
Russian Hierarchy at another luncheon 

at the National Headquarters of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in New York City. Msgr. William 
Quinn, who was then the National 
Director, invited me to meet this digni- 
tary and another bishop well-versed in 
the workings of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. They answered many inter- 
esting questions about Russia. In the 
course of the conversation it was stated 
that in the whole of Russia there were 
only two religious institutes—the Basil- 
ian monks for men and the Basilian 
Sisters for women. Thus, anyone who 
wished to enter Religious life had no 
choice whatever except between different 
houses of the same institute. 

In the United States, on the contrary, 
the Catholic girl who wishes to become 
a Religious has a rich and various choice. 
One has only to attend a convention at 
which Sisters are numerous to note the 
great variety of Religious habits, which 
are a symbol of the differing work, spirit 
and purposes of the communities. A 
girl who wishes to teach will find many 
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communities of teaching Sisters. If 
she has a love for hospital work, there are 
institutes which specialize in nursing 
work. If she wants to devote her life to 
the missions, mission 
communities. 
is her particular aim, there are several 
communities devoted to that in particu- 
communities show even 
A girl who wishes 


there are the 
If medical mission work 


lar. Some 
greater specialization. 
to do parish visiting or give catechetical 
instructions to the poor, or do social 
work, may find institutes which devote 
themselves particularly to these. In a 
word, our American communities offer 
every variety of advantage and oppor- 
tunity which the modern Catholic 
woman can desire. 

If there were only one or only a few 
communities, these opportunities would 
be non-existent. Girls who are at- 
tracted to some special phase of Religious 
life or work would be at sea as to how to 
secure it. The result would probably 
be that many energetic, capable and 
pious girls who now enter and become 
very capable Sisters would decide not 
to enter the Religious life. 

It is true that even now no community 
will guarantee an applicant any specific 
work, as every Religious must be subject 
to the direction of Superiors and ready to 
give up her personal preferences for the 
sake of the good of the community. 
But by entering a community devoted 
to a specific work a girl at least knows 
that she is helping that work forward, 
whatever may be her personal task. 


MULTIPLICATION OF COMMUNITIES 
A NATURAL GROWTH 


Again, each community seems to 
attract some girls who have no desire to 
enter any other. Whether because of 
personal admiration and friendship, or 
special contacts, or some other individual 
attraction, the girl wants that commu- 


nity and no other. If the community 
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she likes did not exist, she might never 
become a Religious. “The Spirit of 
God breatheth where He listeth.”” Thus, 
a variety of communities means greater 
growth. An extraordinary instance of 
this truth is to be found in the history of 
the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. 
Their foundress was a member of the 
Community of Mary Reparatrix and 
was sent as Superior to a mission in 
India. While there, she desired to do 
missionary work which was not possible 
in that institute. So with some of the 
other Sisters she went to Rome. One 
of her companions was a widow and had 
two sons who were Papal zouaves. 
They secured from the Pope an audience 
for the Sisters, and His Holiness gra- 
ciously gave them permission to found a 
new community, the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary. In the more than 
sixty years of its existence this commu- 
nity has far outgrown in membership the 
parent community, and its beneficent 
activities extend throughout the mission 
world. Over 6000 Sisters conduct over 
600 missions. But for the formation of 
the new community, it is probable that 
this worldwide apostolate would never 
have come into being. Many similar 
instances could be given of the vast 
increase of activities and the multiplica- 
tion of prayers and good works which 
resulted from the foundation of a new 
institute. 

The multiplication of institutes re- 
sults also in a greater ease of manage- 
ment and direction. If there were in 
this country only one or very few Sister- 
hoods, their government would be a 
heavy task. Great bodies of a kind are 
more likely to stagnate and to become 
victims of routine than smaller, younger, 
more mobile communities. The mem- 
bers would be too remote from the head. 

Another reason for the multiplication 
is, of course, the need to provide for 
specific work, for which no existing 
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community is available. Thus, as the 
work of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Board expanded, the need became more 
and more evident for a group of Sisters 
who would devote themselves to this 
highly specialized and fruitful apostolate 
of medical and catechetical work for the 
missions. Inquiries showed that none of 
the existing communities were prepared 
to undertake this or could supply the 
Sisters needed. Since the need was 
great, the only solution that appeared 
was to establish a new community. 
When His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, 
then Archbishop of New York, was 
asked at my request by Msgr. Lavelle, 
Vicar General, whether he would approve 
a new community especially for this 
purpose, he replied in the affirmative. 
The Very Reverend Father Ledochow- 
ski, then the General of the Society of 
Jesus, likewise gave his approval, and 
when I had a talk with him in Rome 
shortly afterwards, the Father General 
asked with great interest when the 
Sisters would be ready to begin their 
fruitful work. All this, of course, is an 
instance of the motives which induce 
ecclesiastical Superiors to approve of the 
establishment of new communities. 
There is always an urgent need to be 
met which no other group is in a position 
to supply. If an abundance of Sisters, 
devoted to the specific work proposed, 
is available in any community, the 
request to establish a new one would not 
be favorably received. Thus, it is for 
the good of the Church and for Catholic 
enterprises that so many communities 
have been established. The occasion of 
Father General's interest offers another 
argument for the multiplying of Reli- 
gious communities. At that very time 
the late Holy Father, Pius XI, the Pope 
of the Missions, was deeply concerned 
over the problem of how to save the lives 
of the mothers and children in mission 
lands. Father General had _ received 


word that the Pope desired suggestions 
as to how this great need might be met. 
Missionary bishops were begging the 
Holy See to help to save these precious 
lives, because the poor mothers and 
their children were dying in such num- 
bers that there was danger that whole 
missions would be wiped out, especially 
in Africa. The Holy Father took coun- 
sel as to the best way of saving these 
precious lives. The mothers and babies 
were dying for want of proper medical 
care and instruction for the mothers 
as to how to take care of themselves and 
their children. 


RELIGIOUS WOMEN AND THE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


After due consultation and acting on 
the advice of experienced mission work- 
ers, the Holy Father issued through the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith his famous and epoch-mak- 
ing instruction dated February 11, 1936. 
In this the Holy Father told of the 
appeals of the missionary bishops to 
help to save these precious lives. He 
then said that Holy Mother the Church 
always provides new remedies to meet 
the new needs of each succeeding age. 
Then he reversed the age-long policy 
of the Holy See which discouraged the 
practice of medicine by Sisters except 
under special conditions. He called for 
new communities of Religious women 
whose members would become not only 
nurses but even physicians and surgeons, 
and would train native women to work 
with them to save these precious lives. 
He also encouraged existing commu- 
nities to train some of their members who 
are suited to the work and desire to go 
into it as physicians and surgeons. 
This extraordinary action of the Holy 
Father acknowledged the great possibili- 
ties of the Sisterhoods already working in 
the missions to train some of their mem- 
bers to meet this urgent need, but first 
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he called for new communities organ- 
ized for this specific purpose. Hence, 
in the crisis the Holy See itself gave the 
example of multiplying Religious insti- 
tutes to meet a specific need. 

When this instruction was issued, the 
Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick, 
had already been officially in existence 
for nine months, as the indult of His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes, authorizing 
me to direct them, reached me on June 
10, 1935, and it was on this day that 
they came into being as I at once used 
the authority thus given me. It is 
interesting to note that the direction 
given by the Holy Father in his instruc- 
tion followed very closely the outlines of 
the Institute of the Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick. These Sisters had 
as their vocation not only to work for 
the sick poor themselves, but to train 
many others, native women, as nurse 
catechists to work with them in organ- 
ized bands under a head nurse and in 
turn to train other native women in the 
same technique and spirit. This is a 
new vocation for Catholic women. In 
former times the study of medicine by 
Sisters was seldom permitted,and even 
those who had been doctors before enter- 
ing religion had to have a very special 
permission to practise, even in the mis- 
Now the Holy Father has opened 
wide the doors of medical schools to 
Catholic Sisters, so that they may be- 


SLONS. 


come physicians and surgeons and save 
the precious lives of mothers and chil- 
dren. 


PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF A 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


The Holy 
instruction, with paternal care, that the 
Sisters who studied medicine shall live 


Father provided in his 
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in a Religious community unless they 
study in pairs, where possible. If they 
can, they will attend a Catholic school of 
nursing. They may obtain leave to 
wear secular dress if need be. These 
precautions and concessions show how 
carefully the Holy Father and his ad- 
visers studied the whole subject and the 
possibilities of meeting a great need. 
That he found the solution in not one 
but a number of communities, specially 
organized and formed for this purpose, is 
another and a most telling argument for 
the existence of a variety and number of 
Religious communities. 

The very fact that under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit Religious life in the 
Church has assumed such diversified 
form and been incorporated into so 
many different communities, is perhaps 
the most convincing sign that there 
should be many and not just a few of 
these institutes. Of late years, since 
the Sisters have come from their cloister 
into the diversity of opportunities for 
Catholic Action, the number and variety 
of communities have increased. We 
who have our eyes on the missions see 
that not only in the United States and 
Europe but in far-off mission lands new 
communities are springing up composed 
of native women to do fruitful work in 
their own land. This is especially true 
in the medical field, and we receive many 
requests for help and information for 
the establishment and development of 
these new communities—often the first 
fruits of the Religious life in a recently 
pagan region. Thus, like a great par- 
terre of flowers, differing in hue and form 
but all lovely and fragrant, the variety 
and harmony of Catholic Religious life 
is beautiful in the eyes of God and 
men. 


Liturgical Experience 


By TESTIS TESTAE 


> _ are — traditionally 


places where anything can happen and 
often does, and the novitiate in which we 
happen to be chaplain is no exception. 
Just the day before yesterday a_rec- 
ollected novice was sent out to water 
the hot beds near the pump house. In 
an effort to get water out of a spigot he 
turned all the valves in the pump house. 
We are presently taking our drinking 
water with a considerable dash of pump 
oil. So, three months ago, when we 
determined that justice should be done 
to Holy Saturday in this our first year as 
chaplain, we might have anticipated 
trouble, especially since we ourselves 
have never been cited for practicality. 
We went to work, nevertheless, to pre- 
pare for the Great Night with all inno- 
cence and enthusiasm. 

Our first resolve was that the new fire 
would have to be lighted with proper 
impressiveness. Off and on for five 
vears we have been dipping into liturgi- 
cal books and magazines, picking up an 
idea here and an idea there on how the 
Liturgy should be celebrated. After an 
exploration of the sacristy revealed that 
the house had no flint from which to 
strike the new fire jurla rubricas, we 
recalled having once read in Liturgical 
iris that St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, 
N. J., had tastefully furnished their 
chapel with furnishings from second- 
hand art shops in New York City and 
Boston. And we also remembered that 
we had a “kid” brother flying for a com- 
mercial air line who frequently gets into 
those cities with stopover time to kill. 
What, we promptly concluded, was there 


to prevent us from putting him on the 
track of a haudsome tinder-box, com- 
plete with flint and steel? We wrote 
optimistically, pleadingly—early in Feb- 
ruary. Sometime in March we sent out 
a tracer. In the last week of March we 
received a postcard, dripping with re- 
gret: “This is the first time you have 
ever asked me for anything and I have 
to fail you. I have been through all the 
art and pawn shops on both ends of the 
line and ran into nothing but blank, 
incredulous — stares: ‘Tinder — box? 
What’s that?’ ” 


HUNT FOR AN ELUSIVE 
“TINDER BOX” 


Meanwhile, we had ceased to rely alto- 
gether on the “kid” brother, and had 
gone on a shopping expedition of our 
own in the nearby county seat. Into at 
least. thirty stores—cigar, department, 
jewelry, hardware, silverware, sports 
we had gone. We knew well the aston- 
ished or apathetic reactions he had en- 
countered. 

“Tinder box? Never heard of it.” 

“How about a piece of flint then?” 
(After a few rebuffs we had come to the 
conclusion we would be willing to settle 
for that much.) 

“Flint? Sure.” 

And out they would come with a mi- 
croscopic refill for a cigarette lighter. 
It was our turn to register disgust. 

Finally, in despair we took a chance on 
the scientific museum at the local uni- 
versity. We hunted up the curator. 
He regretfully admitted that he had 
only three pieces of flint in the whole 
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museum, and didn’t dare part with a 
single piece. But he did refer us to the 
head of the geology department, and 
there we finally struck flint. We were 
graciously given a piece as large as a 
doorknob. Now we could build on 
rock! 

As soon as we got home, we borrowed 
a piece of steel from the machine shop 
and began to rub. We rubbed and we 
rubbed and werubbed. Nospark. We 
tried a rougher piece of steel. Still no 
spark. Intermittently for three days 
we renewed the attack. Same sad 
story. 

By now time was running out, and we 
were engulfed in the task of briefing the 
servers, the sacristan and ourselves on 
the Holy Week rubrics. And we still 
had to find something to make the fire 
in. Again we remembered 
wish he hadn’t!) reading in ‘Merely 
Suggesting” by Msgr. Hlellriegel (I 
wonder if he realizes how much dyna- 
mite there is in his suggestions) that he 
had used an urn decorated with flowers. 
We also recalled seeing about the 
novitiate a huge, tan flower pot, a foot 
high and almost as wide at the top. 
Just the thing, we thought. We had 
one of the novices hunt it up and get it 
ready. 


(how we 


PROGRESS OF A RUBRICAL 
EXPERIMENT 


All that we needed now was tinder for 
a quick blaze. Off to the woods and 
pastures trotted two willing novices to 
collect thistledown. Thoroughly dried, 
it formed a fine bed for a few splinters 
from an orange crate. We set the pot 
on a plate in the center of a table in the 
foyer, decorated it with green the night 
before, taking considerable satisfaction 
in the appearance of things when the 
arrangements were completed. 

“First rate! First 


McCoy!” 


—_ 


rate! The 


real 
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Then we hurried off to pick up a priest 
friend, especially imported to do justice 
to the Exrsullel. After our return, while 
we were showing him the preparations 
for the morrow, he observed: 

“Seems like a lot of wood on that fire.” 

We assured him that it wasn’t as 
much as it appeared to be, because the 
bottom was full of down. 


AN ILLUMINATING DENOUEMENT 


Next morning while Father was vest- 
ing in the sacristy we lit the fire—with 
a cigarette lighter. For a second it 
barely burned. Then the flame shot 
through the down; a cloud of smoke 
pillared up and broke against the twelve- 
foot Flames leaped a_ foot 
above the pot. Smoke filled the foyer. 
We had a miniature Mount Vesuvius 
on our hands, much to our dismay. 
But, happily, by the time the celebrant 
arrived with the novices (we had ar- 
ranged for them to come out to see the 
new fire, and they did, alas!), the fire 
had subsided to the rim and was giving 
off very little smoke, now that the down 
was consumed. Everything is going to 
be fine, we thought complacently. 

Our conceit died in its infancy. The 
celebrant was putting incense in the 


ceiling. 


censer when an ominous crack startled 
the assembly. A hushed moment. A 
second, sharp crack. “Just the plate 
underneath,” we hoped fearfully. Hesi- 
tantly, Father proceeded to incense the 
fire. A few flakes fell from the side of 
the pot. Then, cascading like a fourth 
of July sparkler, chips shot out in every 
direction. One came down on the cele- 
brant’s head —so he maintained after- 
wards. Unnerved, without rubrics to 
guide him in this turn of events, Father 
paused, retreated. The novices stood 
pop-eyed. All of a sudden, the bottom 


of the pot crumpled completely. The 
top crashed to the table. 
Thoroughly dismayed, we decided 


LITURGICAL EXPERIENCE 





something would have to be done. We 
turned towards the kitchen and a pitcher 
of water. An inspiration struck. We 
wheeled round, grabbed the holy water 
sprinkler, unscrewed the top, poured the 
water on the fire. It was now too spent 
to do further harm. But the gesture 
had psychological value. It quieted 
the apprehensions of the celebrant and 
the novices. The novice sacristan later 
said that he would have had the fire ex- 
tinguisher busy in one more minute. 

The venerable novice master, we were 
informed, didn’t bat an eye. Inwardly, 
he was very likely chuckling: ‘“‘What 
else could one expect from a ‘liturgical’ 
chaplain?” 

The taper had to be lit for the pro- 
cession. The fire was dead—thank 
God! We tried to light the taper from 
the charcoal in the censer without suc- 
cess. The Provincial, a quick-witted, 
quick-tempered, practical [rishman, was 
standing a step or two from our side. 
He reached in his pocket for his match 
box—no doubt commenting inwardly: 
“Enough of this nonsense. Let’s get 
this over with.” But, whether from 
fright or anger we cannot say, he was 
shaking so badly that he had difficulty 
Then it did 


splashed 


getting the box open. 
come open. The matches 
among the potsherds. 


The candle lighted, at last we were 
ready to reénter the chapel. We took 
the triple candle from its resting place 
to give to the celebrant, only to realize 
that he was still under shock and had 
forgotten to change into the white vest- 
ments. Another delay; blessedly the 
last one! In we marched. We sensed 
a special fervor in the “Deo gratias” 
to Father’s somewhat shaky “Lumen 
Christi.” Shortly, the Exsultet pealed 
out: ‘‘Heec nox est in qua...” “Amen,” 
we sighed. 

Later, over coffee, we jollied Father: 
“You were supposed to bless the fire, 
not exorcize it.” 

“The prayer calls for a bit of that 
too,” he retorted. 

When he was leaving, we presented 
him with a piece of the pot as a memo- 
rial, adding that there was no need to 
“ostrascize’” him, for he would never 
come back anyway after that experience. 

We had wanted to do Holy Saturday 
right, but had not counted on such a 
bang-up job. We had dreamed of a 
fine fire, but had not anticipated an 
explosion. We had intended to give the 
novices a Holy Saturday to remember; 
this one they will never forget—nor will 
they ever allow us to forget it. Such 
was our baptism of fire; we are now a 
full-fledged liturgical crackpot. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


Can the Earth Feed Mankind?§ 


tradition 


sings the blessings of country life inlines 


Virgil—true to poetic 
which haunt the memory of anyone who 
has read them: 


© fortunatos nimium, sua si bona 
norint, 
Agricolas! quibus ipsa, procul dis- 
cordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum justis- 
sima tellus. 
(Georgies, Il, 457 sqq.) 


On the other hand, Holy Writ is more 
realistic, and hence nearer the truth: 
“Cursed is the earth in thy 
with labor and toil shalt thou eat 
thereof ... in the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread...” (Gen., iii. 
17, 19). This prophetic verdict was pro- 
nounced by man’s offended Creator at 
the dawn of human history, and it has 


work: 


turned out to be a faithful description 
of man’s lot throughout the centuries. 
At the present time our biologists and 
sociologists are gravely concerned about 
a problem which some are perhaps in- 
clined to regard as of the sociologists’ 
own making. The problem is whether 
the earth is actually capable to produce 
enough food for the teeming millions 
that crowd the habitable portion—which 
is also the smallest—of the surface of the 
planet. The population of the globe is 
growing, so they say, at an alarming 
rate, and that in spite of wars and other 
calamities that are wont to decimate the 
nations. Since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the population of 
the globe has been quadrupled. From 
187 millions, the population of Europe 
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has risen to 530 millions in that period. 
The annual 
population is 20 millions. 


increase of the earth's 
Now, the 
oceans occupy no less than 71°% of the 
surface of the globe; but not the whole 
of the remaining 29% of dry ground 
lends itself to cultivation, or even to the 
kind of 


Worse still, the arable area is rapidly 


growth of any vegetation. 
losing its fertility, and there are no new 
continents to discover, or even any very 
large areas of virgin soil to bring under 
cultivation. 


FACTORS CONDITIONING 
THE WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLY 


The soil is the thin, upper layer of the 
earth’s crust, consisting of disintegrated 
rock and an admixture of mould (that 
is, the residue of decayed vegetable and 
animal remains). This mould is not 
just dead matter; on the contrary, it is 
in a state of tremendous fermentation 
the life of myri- 
ads of microscopic organisms which 
play a vital part in the conditioning 
Among other things, 
mould conserves the solar energy ab- 
In view of 
the prodigious increase of the population 
of the globe the preservation and exten- 
sion of the arable surface of the earth is a 
matter of life and death. 


and teeming with life 


process of the soil. 


sorbed by the green plants. 


The soil is threatened by a twofold 
peril—exhaustion, as a result of inten- 
sive cultivation, and erosion by wind 
and rain. Intensive cultivation, with- 
out periods of “rest” for the good earth 
and without a regular enrichment with 
compost and other suitable fertilizers, 
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exhausts the soil, diminishes its cohesion 
and thus prepares it for erosion by the 
elements. Erosion is closely linked 
with deforestation. Forests screen the 
cultivated land from the wind, while the 
precious rain water is absorbed and con- 
served by the mosses and the thick 
layer of mould formed by the disinte- 
gration of leaves and other vegetable 
matter. Deforestation affects climate, 
and may completely alter it on account 
of its influence on rainfall—and, as a 
consequence, on the underground reser- 
voirs which feed the streams and rivers. 
All plants need water. It has been cal- 
culated that the absorption of water by 
our garden vegetables and all cereals 
during the period of growth is equal to a 
thousand times their weight. 


PERIL OF WORLD FAMINE 

GREATLY INTENSIFIED BY WAR 

It is a notorious fact that both these 
perils to the soil that feeds us—exhaus- 
tion and erosion—have been enormously 
intensified in the course of the last half- 
century, particularly as the result of two 
long and most destructive wars. Nor is 
there any need for me to mention the 
word “dust bowl” to my readers! But 
its equivalent is found in other parts of 
the world besides the United States. In 
China deforestation is largely respon- 
sible for the disastrous floods which 
annually sweep away millions of tons of 
good earth and cover fertile fields with 
a layer of sterile sand. In a country 
with a population of from 450 to 500 
millions, only 10.3°% of the total area is 
under cultivation. Is it any wonder 
that fifty per cent of mankind go hun- 
gry) It has been said that in China, in 
the course of the nineteenth century, 
100 million people died of hunger and, 
one supposes, from diseases due to 
under- and malnutrition. 

All the nations seem to be awake to 
the peril that threatens them. The soil 


must be saved at all cost. Erosion is 
not to be stopped except by counter- 
measures of a gigantic nature. First in 
importance among these is afforestation 
on an enormous scale. In this way cul- 
tivated areas will be screened, at least in 
a considerable measure, from devastat- 
ing hurricanes, while at the same time 
the rain water will be conserved and our 
streams and rivers fed from periodically 
replenished underground reservoirs. 

However, it does not seem that there 
is any reason for panic. True, the 
population of the globe has grown enor- 
mously, but no one can tell what the 
increase will be in the years to come. 
In any case, there is no immediate dan- 
ger of the earth not being able to feed 
humanity. There are indeed no new 
continents to discover, but the total 
arable area of the globe is far from being 
exploited. Cultivation is extending to- 
wards the northern latitudes, where until 
recent years agriculture appeared im- 
possible. The Jews of Palestine hope to 
restore the fertility of the Jordan valley, 
nor does it appear to be beyond the 
resources of modern engineering to store 
and distribute the life-giving water in 
such wise that the very desert “‘shall 
rejoice and shall flourish like the lily” 
(Is., xxv. 1). These notes are a sum- 
mary of a long and interesting article in 
Etudes of February, 1950. 


The Storehouse of Memory 


In the Tenth Book of his ‘“Confes- 
sions” St. Augustine has a wonderful 
passage in which he attempts to describe 
the mysterious power of memory. As 
we read, we cannot but share Augus- 
tine’s sense of awe when he views “the 
vast recesses, the hidden and unsearch- 
able caverns of memory,” wherein are 
received and stored up, to be available 
and brought to light whenever need 
arises, the myriad impressions made 
upon the senses, as well as the thoughts 
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and speculations of the mind _ itself. 

This priceless faculty, like all our 
other powers, may easily become atro- 
phied unless it is constantly exercised, 
just as it can be greatly reinforced by 
use. It is the experience of all who are 
engaged in the work of teaching the 
young that modern youth is generally 
unwilling to make the mental effort of 
learning by heart, whether it be facts, 
or dates, or great poetry and prose. 
The excuse is sometimes pleaded that in 
these days of encyclopedias, dictionaries 
and anthologies of every description, 
there is little need to expend time and 
energy in memorizing things. Yet, it is 
as true to-day as it ever was that a well- 
stored memory is a priceless possession. 
We cannot carry a library about, and a 
time comes in every life when one is 
either unable to read or lacks opportu- 
nity for it. But what we carry in our 
memory is part of ourselves. Unlike 
the furniture amid which we live, what 
the memory has assimilated enriches and 
expands our personality. No amount 
of mere reading or note-taking is of any 
avail if the memory is not made to re- 
tain what the eye has seen: 


non fa scienza, senza lo retiner 
Paver inteso 


as Dante says—if my own memory 
serves me right! In other words, it is 
not enough to understand; memory 
must preserve that which the mind has 
grasped. When books’ were 
memory was perforce cultivated far 
more intensely than it is to-day. St. 
Benedict demands that his monks should 
know the whole of the Psalter by heart. 
Even at this day there are pious Jews 
who know the whole of the Hebrew 
Bible by heart. During the persecu- 
tion of Decius, Christians were sum- 
moned to hand over the Holy Books for 
destruction. When the Martyr St. 
Evaristus was asked whether he had a 


scarce, 
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copy of the Scriptures, he answered: 
Habeo, sed in corde meo! 

A writer in the Tablet (London, Febru- 
ary 11, 1950) pleads for a more intense 
cultivation of the memory. He quotes 
a saying of one of his friends, a poet, who 
expressed a wish that “every one should 
make his own anthology,” adding ‘“‘and 
keep it here’—as he tapped his fore- 


head. In this endeavor there is no age 
limit. We have it on the authority of 


Cicero that the elder Cato thought that 
old men may retain their memory unim- 
paired provided they continue to exer- 
cise it. If all who complain of a failing 
memory were to learn by heart, each 
succeeding day, a few lines of poetry, 
or, in the case of a priest especially, a 
verse or two of the Bible, he or she 
would be surprised at the renewed vigor 
of a faculty that, like the mind itself, 
never really fails unless it be through 
sickness and extreme old age—which is 
an illness in itself. The reward of such a 
course of action is magnificent. A well- 
stored memory banishes the very possi- 
bility of boredom. The man whois able 
to roam at leisure through the spacious 
halls of a well-furnished memory can 
never feel dull or lonely, for he has in 
himself an unfailing source of comfort 
and delight. Well may St. Augustine 
exclaim: Magna isla vis est memoriz, 
magna nimis, Deus meus, penetrale 
amplum et infinitum! (‘Confessions,” 


X, 5). 


Shortage of Vocations for Orders 
of Women 


The Clergy Review for February, 1950, 
carries an article of great actuality on a 
very grave problem, viz., the serious fall 
in the number of vocations for the 
Orders of women. How often is not a 
priest asked by the Superiors of our 
convents: “Father, do send us some 
good vocation!” 
is invariably: 


This writer’s answer 
“God alone can give a 
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vocation—all I can do is to try and dis- 
cover it and, when found, foster it and 
ascertain what is the particular attrac- 
tion of the aspirant.” _Itisa fact that in 
practically all the Orders and Institutes 
of women vocations have fallen off and 
are still falling. This phenomenon is 
observable in the active no less than in 
the purely contemplative and enclosed 
houses. The problem is a grave one in 
view of the immense field covered by the 
devoted, unselfish and so universally 
fruitful activities of our Sisters. “‘What 
would become of the world but for 
Religious!” Our Lord said to St. 
Teresa of Avila. Not that any individ- 
ual Sister is indispensable. Religious 
are the very first to regard themselves 
as “unprofitable servants.” But no one 
who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought can fail to see what would hap- 
pen if there were no teaching and nurs- 
ing Sisters. In France the situation 
appears to be particularly grave, but it 
is becoming serious in other countries 
as well. What are the causes of the 
crisis? The article in the February issue 
of the Clergy Review supplies at least a 
partial answer. One cause, it is said, 
is the lack of encouragement of vocations 
on the part of priests; or the people 
around the young women—and 
strangely enough, at times the Religious 
houses themselves—are said to be re- 
sponsible because the shortage of num- 
bers necessitates the overworking of the 
few who, in consequence, lack both time 
and strength for their spiritual exercises. 
Possible aspirants who are aware of such 
conditions are not likely to be attracted 
to a life which, so it seems to them, of- 
fers fewer facilities for the spiritual 
life than their situation in the world. In 
France, where the crisis is acute, the 
clergy are not inactive. Recently a 
group of secular and regular priests have 
published the findings of three discus- 
sions of the problem. They make sug- 


gestions which, in part at least, may 
appear drastic. They declare that the 
lack of vocations is due to “‘a general loss 
of all sense of the supernatural, the 
smallness of the modern family, and the 
upbringing of children (especially that 
of the only child) without discipline, 
self-control and obedience to their eld- 
ers.” It is also pointed out that, as a 
result of a laudable and indeed necessary 
effort to raise modern people’s esteem 
for the sanctity of the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, consecrated virginity is not 
sufficiently extolled, so that its essential 
superiority over the married state has 
become obscured in many minds. The 
above-mentioned committee of priests 
insists on the necessity of simplifying 
the spiritual life of Religious women by 
the curtailing of “devotions” which 
should be replaced by the Liturgy. 
Superiors are urged to study female 
psychology and to take it into account. 
Even the dress of not a few Orders “‘is 
often incompatible with the work of 
nuns.” In 1947, in Holland, two 
Congregations of nuns changed their 
habits completely. 


METHODS PROPOSED TO 
ARREST THE DECLINE 


In the course of the past year the 
French Cardinals and Archbishops, on 
their part, arrived at certain weighty 
decisions, as a result of an elaborate 
enquéle. They formed a committee con- 
sisting of nine Sisters—three from the 
teaching Orders, three from the nursing 
or kindred Institutes, and three from 
those working in parochial schools. 
This body is to act as a go-between 
between the Hierarchy and these three 
types of Orders; but they are not al- 
lowed to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the various communities. To 
the clergy the bishops give some valu- 
able guidance. The priests are required 
to take great interest in the commu- 
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nities, to show them respect, to defend 
them if need be, and to foster their spirit- 
ual life by all means in their power. 
Superiors of communities are reminded 
that “by her studies and her work, in her 
family and in the parish, the modern 
young girl has been taught initiative, so 
that she is not afraid of responsibility.” 

She is accustomed to a more indivi- 
dualistic and freer type of life than were 
In matters of food, sleep, 
the 
classes are more exacting in their de- 


her elders. 
hygiene, recreation, even poorer 
mands than was the case not so very long 
But the Sisters’ spiritual welfare 
The 


nuns’ spiritual life should not be less 


ago. 


must be a Superior’s first care. 


enlightened than it might have been had 
they remained in the world. A Religious 
house should not be kept going at all 
cost. Over-work is detrimental to the 
Sisters’ professional work as well as to 
their Evi- 
dently we shall hear more of this from 


personal — sanctification. 


the same quarter. 


CRISIS IS EXTENDING TO 
ALL LANDS 


That the crisis is not a local one is 
shown by a paper in the January number 
of the Theologisch-praktische Quartal- 
schrift of Linz, Austria. The article is 
from the pen of a Swiss contributor. 
Like so many others, he too asks why 
there are so few vocations in these days. 
His diagnosis of the trouble coincides 
with that of the French priests men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs, and 
he too puts in the first place an excessive 
insistence on the value and dignity of 
marriage and motherhood, while little 
or nothing is said about virginity and 


consecrated celibacy. It is no argu- 
ment to say that the great need of our 


No 
one denies this need, but there is an 
even greater need of the self-sacrifice and 


time is good Christian mothers. 


the wholehearted devotion to prayer and 
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the service of others which consecrated 
celibacy makes possible and easy. It is 
a remarkable thing that what may be 
called the “Canticle of Canticles” of 
holy virginity was addressed, in the first 
instance and of all places, to people 
living at Corinth, famous for its worship 
of Venus. 
priest’s duty, with prudence and dis- 


This being so, surely it is a 


cretion, to sound the praise of holy 
virginity and to urge its practice. 

The article lists some of the things 
that tend to render the Religious life un- 
modern women. 


attractive to young 


One of them is the dress. Heavy, volu- 


minous garments are distasteful to 
women accustomed to the light, com- 
fortable attire of to-day. It is no argu- 
ment to say that, if a girl is put off by 
such trifles, she can hardly have a real 
vocation. It is in the very nature of 
things that, when a life-long decision has 


to be taken, little things assume large 


proportions and weigh heavy in the 
scales. The head-dress of not a few 


Orders of women seems to offend against 
the most elementary rules of hygiene. 
Ina book by an ex-nun which has caused 
some sensation in England within the 
last few months, the authoress reveals 
that no less than eight different items 
go into making the covering of a Sister’s 
head. 

A much more important factor is the 
On 
this point the writer of the article ex- 


actual training in the novitiate. 


disapproval of 
reprimands for slight faults, or even for 


presses penances or 
mere mishaps (such as making a noise by 
dropping things, etc.). He thinks that 
we have outlived the usefulness of such 
practices. But here he has against him 
the whole weight and pressure of an age- 
long tradition. What he means is prob- 
ably that no senseless and futile com- 
mands should be given for the sole pur- 
pose of putting someone’s obedience to 


the test. Actually I have been told that 
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not very many years ago Superiors were 
given directives from Rome on this very 
subject, namely, that no commands 
should be issued that cannot but appear 
unreasonable to an intelligent person. 
Another important matter is the pres- 
ervation of the secrecy of personal 
correspondence by letter. In all Religi- 
ous Orders Superiors are given the right 
to open the letters sent to their subjects, 
while these are bound to leave the letters 
they write unsealed. There are very 
few exceptions to this law. By entering 
an Order a novice tacitly submits to this 
rule. The writer in the Austrian Re- 
view regards this as an interference 
with the rights of the individual, an 
interference which the modern young 
woman resents. This personal right, it 
is suggested, should not be infringed on 
the plea that it is necessary for the up- 
keep of order and discipline and the 
maintenance of the religious spirit in a 
community. - think that here the 
writer ventures on thin ice. In any case 
it is elementary that a Superior who 
opens and reads a letter addressed to 
another is in common decency bound to 
respect the natural privacy—not to say 
the sacredness—of such communica- 
tions, so that she is not at liberty to 
divulge, without her consent, what is 
imparted to another. In a final para- 
graph the writer of the article suggests 
that complications may arise from the 
fact that Canon Law is not always 
strictly observed in respect of the tenure 
of office by Superiors. 
TRUE INSPIRATION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Whatever the reader may think of 
these comments, the fact is that the 
number of vocations is falling. If this 
goes on at the present rate, it will not be 
very long before a point is reached when 
not a few Institutes will find themselves 
in the necessity of curtailing their activ- 
ities—a curtailment that would as- 


suredly prove a tremendous loss to the 
cause of Christ and His Church. 

The whole question is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and it is for authority to 
see what measures may be taken to stem 
the peril. As for its causes, if they had 
to be summed up in one sentence, one 
feels tempted to think that here we are 
faced but by one more symptom—a 
significant one indeed—of the general 
lowering of the Christian sentiment. Is 
it not all too evident that we tend to 
take a purely utilitarian view of the 
Religious life? “What can they be 
made to do? What is their work?” 
Yet, the primary, the essential, purpose 
of the Religious life is the direct service 
of God—vriz., prayer, contemplation, 
personal sanctification; all the rest. is 
secondary. No one can pray all day; 
we must work; but work, however 
useful and necessary, is subsidiary to the 
basic end of the Religious vocation. 
Moreover, if we are sincere, shall we 
deny our tendency to value number at 
the expense of quality? If numbers 
decrease, let quality improve and God's 
glory will not be diminished nor will 
the Church suffer loss. It is not for 
nothing that the Church prays: ut 
populus merilo el numero libi serviens 
augealur. Numbers, yes, but merit be- 
fore numbers. If Religious, by their 
conduct, show forth the beauty of holi- 
ness, and if by prudent and kindly guid- 
ance priests foster that most delicate of 
plants, a vocation, in the hearts of 
devout young women, there will not be 
wanting those who will gladly embrace a 
state which, more efficaciously than any 
other, enables mortal men and women 
to live a Christlike life. A Christlike 
life! Here is the true inspiration of the 
Religious life. Let Christ be but better 
known and loved, and there will be no 
lack of men and women eager to approxi- 
mate their little lives as closely as 
possible to the life of Him who has won 
their love. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Raising the Standards 


“Unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not 


enter the kingdom of heaven” 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) In to-day’s Gospel Our Lord seeks to 
startle us out of our self-satisfaction. 

(2) We Catholics must have far higher stand- 
ards than others if we are to bring 
credit to our religion. 

(3) Loyal observance of the Holy Year would 

Church 


strengthen — the against its 


enemies. 
(4) Practical suggestions for making indif- 
ferent Catholics different. (a) More 


reverent altendance al Mass and more 
frequent reception of the Sacraments. 
(b) Better attention to sermons. (c) 
Reading of the Catholic press and 
literature. 


Our Lord sets out deliberately in this 
Gospel to disturb people who are rather 
well satisfied with themselves. If they 
are inclined to follow the pattern of the 
scribes and the Pharisees, Our Lord tells 
them that their standards are too low, 
and that unless they can manage to do 
better they cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven. For some who might mis- 
understand the Gospel, Christ furnishes 
several clear examples, concluding with 
the example of the unforgiving and 
resentful person who attempts to pray 
and at the same time refuses to forgive 
an injury. 

In every department of life, self- 
satisfaction is the enemy of progress. 
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(Gospel). 


In literature, in art, in music, in busi- 
ness, the man who is content with what 
he has done has shot his bolt; his day of 
good work is over. In the life of the 
soul this law holds even more strikingly, 
because here self-satisfaction is more 
absurd, more false, and more dangerous 
than insecular affairs. It isa dangerous 
state to have no standard of goodness; 
bul il ts far more dangerous lo have a low 
standard, to be content with it and to 
aim at nothing higher. Commenting on 
the conversion of England, Msgr. Ron- 
ald Knox recently stated: “*What holds 
up the conversion of England is not so 
much the wickedness of a few Catholics 
as the dreadful ordinariness of most 
Catholics.” This same diagnosis can 
be applied to the conversion of our own 
country. 


CATHOLICS MUST HAVE HIGHER 
STANDARDS THAN OTHERS 


We are all fully conscious that bad 
example is a dreadful setback to belief. 
But in most cases when an alleged 
Catholic is downright bad, people know 
about it and make allowances. You 
frequently hear it said: “What can you 
expect? He is bad, and what little 
religion he ever had, he gave up long 
ago. He has not bothered about church 
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for years.” But when a man is just an 
ordinary Catholic, and does not have the 
reputation of being either very bad or 
very good, he can do quite a bit of 
damage. Our Blessed Lord wants us to 
“let our light shine before men that 
they may see our good works and glorify 
our Father who is in heaven.” If our 
light does not shine, we are of little help 
to the cause of religion. America will 
never be converted to the true Faith so 
long as a large majority of our people are 
satisfied with low levels of religious life 
and practice. The standards must be 
raised. We must all do better. Christ 
tells us this morning: ‘You must do 
better.” 

One half of the Holy Year is now be- 
hind us. It was the hope of our Holy 
Father that this Holy Year observance 
would be a powerful means of strength- 
ening the bulwark of the Church’s 
defense against its enemies, and an op- 
portunity of spreading further the true 
teachings of the Gospel of Christ. 
Towards this lofty aim, Catholics have 
been urged to make their peace with 
God, to grow in holiness, to take a 
greater interest in their religion, and to 
exemplify the charity of Christ. If the 
Holy Year is to yield fruitful results, 
every Catholic must do better. The 
standards must be raised. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 

CARELESS CATHOLICS 

1 venture to make a few practical sug- 
gestions. The big problem that faces 
the Church is to make the indifferent 
Catholic different. One of the first 
ways to go about this is to urge our 
people not only to assist regularly at 
Sunday Mass, but to try to get as much 
as possible out of the Holy Sacrifice. 
For many years now, the attendance at 
the last Mass in our parish churches has 
been steadily increasing. Time does not 
allow us to go into the reason for this. 


Therefore, I state it as a simple fact. 
The earlier Masses in most of our 
churches are rather sparsely attended. 
The last Mass is jammed. The pews are 
overcrowded and many are forced to 
stand. Indeed, in some churches at 
this last Mass many are out in the 
vestibule, and parishioners can even 
be seen standing on the steps of the 
church unable to get in. This situation 
is not only not improving, but it is 
getting worse. It is a trend, and it 
must be checked. Many people who 
attempt to assist at this last Mass are 
unable to do so with any reasonable 
decency or devotion. Conditions make 
it almost impossible for them to pray. 
People who persist in their attempt to 
fulfill their obligation in this way week 
after week, are bound in time to show 
the results. For the record, let it be 
said that most of these people do not 
receive the Sacraments. Month after 
month goes by without seeing them ap- 
proach the altar rail. Sins, big and 
little, accumulate. It becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to confess these sins. 
And so it goes. A simple resolution on 
the part of many to go to an earlier 
Mass on Sunday would easily raise the 
standard of their spiritual life by making 
it possible for them to assist at Sunday 
Mass with more dignity and devotion. 


BETTER ATTENTION SHOULD BE 
PAID TO SERMONS 


Another way in which many can im- 
prove and become better Catholics is by 
paying more attention to the spoken 
word—or, in plain language, by paying 
better attention to sermons. Many 
people do not consider sermons very 
important. Perhaps they feel that it is 
‘the Mass that matters,” and that the 
sermon is somewhat incidental. It is 
easy to drift into the habit of indifference 
to what is said from the pulpit, and this 
can lead to a positive distaste for the 
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spoken word. Our faith comes through 
hearing—hearing the word of God. 
Our Blessed Lord gives a special blessing 
to those “who hear the word of God and 
keep it.” If you lend a deaf ear to the 
priest in the pulpit Sunday after Sun- 
day, you can depend upon it that in 
time your faith will grow weak. We all 
need to be spoken to, and to have re- 
called to our minds the fundamental 
truths of our Faith. Priests are obliged 
once each year to make aretreat. They 
pack their bags and go to the seminary 
where, for the best part of a week, they 
sit and listen to the Retreat Master who 
speaks to them four times a day. We 
priests do not resent this; most of us 
welcome it because we know full well 
how badly we need it. The good Sis- 
ters, after they finish a hard year’s 
work, return to their mother house for 
an eight-day retreat. The Sisters feel 
the need of this experience. Sound 
preaching disturbs any tendency to 
complacency. It helps them to be more 
careful about everything. In short, it 
makes them better Religious. Certainly, 
if priests and Sisters need the spoken 
word, how much more so the men and 
women in the pew! It is therefore 
recommended that more attention be 
paid to all sermons, no matter who is 
preaching. If you sharpen your atten- 
tion to what is being said, I can assure 
you that you will take more away with 
you. You might also consider making 
a parish mission or attending a closed 
retreat, if the opportunity presents it- 
self. You can well afford to listen in 
more frequently to one or more of the 
splendid radio courses of sermons. Our 
radio speakers are carefully chosen, and 
many of them are noted for their elo- 
quence. It is vitally important for 
Catholics to have an accurate and a 
secure knowledge of their Faith. How 
are they to get that unless they listen 
to the spoken word, and are more faith- 
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ful in their support of the Catholic 
press? 

CULTIVATING A TASTE FOR 

CATHOLIC READING 

Now a word about the Catholic press. 
Many have turned “thumbs down”—in 
fact or in attitude—on our Catholic 
publications. Great numbers of our 
younger Catholics have yet to pick up a 
Catholic magazine or newspaper. In- 
stead, their minds are fed with secular 
trash that is not only not good for them, 
but can be positively harmful. Our 
Catholic press is deserving of a sincere 
and fair trial. If these young Catholics 
and their elders would subscribe to one 
or more Catholic publications, or pur- 
chase Catholic reading matter regularly 
at the door of the church, they would 
soon notice a sharp difference in their 
appreciation of things Catholic. They 
might become more outspoken on occa- 
sion, and not find themselves embar- 
rassed when someone asks a_ simple 
question about what is going on in the 
Church, or inquires about some Catholic 
practice. How do you expect to keep 
informed about your religion unless you 
read? If there is anything that tends 
to make a Catholic ordinary and inartic- 
ulate, it is lack of reading. Discrim- 
ination against our Catholic press is not 
only unwise—it is unfair. As little as 
fifteen minutes a week devoted to read- 
ing a good Catholic publication will make 
a big difference in one’s general apprecia- 
tion and outlook. In these days when so 
much poison comes from pen and press, 
when so many evil men are battling for 
the minds of men to unsettle, bewilder 
and confuse them, the Catholic press 
gives you the unvarnished truth. It is 
not easy to get the truth about anything 
to-day. You most certainly cannot de- 
pend upon our secular publications for 
it. The Catholic press gives it to you. 

We must do better and we can do 
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better. Shilly-shallying from year to 
vear, getting nowhere, frequently slip- 
ping deeper and deeper into the bogs of 


self-complacency—this will never save 


Before this Holy Year ends, 
resolve to do better. Raise the stand- 
ards of your Catholic life. You will be 
here and herafter. 


our souls. 


happier for it 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Bread of Life 


“7 have compassion on the multitude, for behold they have been with Me three days and 


have nothing to eal” 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Modern people are greatly concerned about 
bodily foods. 

2) Spiritual food ts at least as necessary for 
our well-being. 

(3) Parents should be careful to provide 
spiritual as well as bodily food for their 
children. 

(4) Correct food is especially necessary in 
times of recuperation from illness. 

(5) AU who desire to recover their spiritual 
health must receive Communion regu- 


larly. 


The importance of food has never been 
so emphasized as in our age and genera- 
tion. Itisarare magazine or newspaper 
that does not feature a special article on 
the subject. The radio furnishes us 
special health talks, not to mention the 
commercials that “plug” some food 
product from early morn to late at night. 
The advertising agencies flood us with 
copy on the subject of food. They make 
us food-conscious with eye-catching 
posters in street cars and buses, with ads 
that shout food from magazines, news- 
papers and billboards. We have been 
educated to the importance of vitamins 
and calories. The planning, buying, 
preparation and consuming of food occu- 
pies a large part of our time. The sub- 
ject of food occupies a large part of our 
conversation. We are all of us food- 
conscious, 

The Gospel just read brings out very 


(Gospel). 


beautifully the tenderness of the Heart 
of Christ. “‘I have compassion on the 
multitude, for behold they have been 
with Me three days and have nothing 
to eat; and if I shall send them away 
fasting to their homes, they will faint 
on the way.” How perfectly Our 
Blessed Lord senses the hardship! He 
realized what a tax hunger would be on 
the strength of His listeners, and so He 
performed the miracle of the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes. This 
miracle in the wilderness prefigured a 
still greater one. As Our Saviour sensed 
the need of food for the body, He was 
even more sensitive to the need of pro- 
viding poor undernourished man with 
food for the soul. 


SEEKING PROPER NOURISHMENT 
FOR BODY AND SOUL 


Every day we witness men and 
women who are fine specimens of health, 
great athletes, models of physical per- 
fection—but investigation into their 
spiritual state shows them to be pa- 
thetically weak. Even self-examination 
might bring that out. Although we 
enjoy the best of physical health, our 
poor souls may be wretchedly anemic 
and badly in need of attention. It will 
help us to consider some of the times 
when food becomes all-important. We 
will consider first the physical and then 
the spiritual. 
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What are we to say concerning food 
for children? From the first moment of 
birth the question of food comes to the 
fore. Everything depends on it, for it is 
the very life of the new-born. All 
through the early months and years, the 
child’s food must be carefully studied 
and watched. Not for a single moment 
can it be neglected. In order to grow 
and live, a child must have good nour- 
ishing food. Now what are we to say 
concerning nourishment for tender little 
souls? Some of us can remember when 
it was the custom to make one’s first 
Holy Communion around the age of ten 
to twelve years, but to-day things are 
different. OnaSunday morning we are 
accustomed to seeing little tots finding 
their way up the aisles of the church 
to the altar rail, in order to receive Our 
Blessed Lord in Holy Communion. 
Many of these children are so small that 
they must stand rather than kneel in 
order to get their little heads high enough 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament. I 
know that there are some who shake 
their heads and wonder at the wisdom 
of this. “Can it be possible that such 
little ones realize what this means?” 
is the question that comes to mind. 
Well, it’s time to stop shaking our heads 
and questioning the matter. When 
Pope Pius X made piain his wishes 
concerning the practice of early Com- 
munion for children, he did so after long 
thought and much prayer. The saintly 
Pontiff took a long look into the future. 
He saw what wascoming. What was he 
todo about it? Above all, how could he 
save the children from the dirty decade 
that was to come? His answer was the 
Blessed Sacrament. Teach the children 
early in life to frequent the altar rail, 
and to feed their souls on the Bread of 
Life. Now that we can look back on it 
all, we can see the widsom of this. 
For it was only through early and fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion 
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that so many of our boys and girls were 
able to escape the menacing perils of 
the times. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREQUENT 
COMMUNION FOR YOUTH 


Parents who are beginning to wonder 
or worry about their offspring should 
give thought to the importance of Holy 
Communion in the lives of our young 
people, especially the teen-agers. For 
this is the age when they need the best of 
food for body and soul. It is no time 
to go on a diet—physical or spiritual. 
It is no time to “reduce,” and yet once 
children leave grade school they often 
begin to receive Holy Communion less 
frequently. Is their need less great? 
Are their temptations fewer? Is_ sin 
less real? Just at the moment in their 
young lives when they need all the 
strength that they can get to fight off 
fierce temptation and the down-drag of 
sin, they absent themselves from the 
altar rail. It is the duty of the parents 
of these children to point out to them in 
no uncertain terms just what they are 
facing. In times of a polio epidemic, 
parents are frantic in their efforts to 
surround their children with every pro- 
tection and safeguard. But every day 
of the year these children are surrounded 
with contagion of another sort. They 
mingle, play and associate with other 
children who have no religion whatso- 


ever. They hear things, see things, read 
things nowadays that would have 


caused our grandmothers to expire. 
Do you think that your children can 
pass through all this, and not be in the 
least affected? Who do you think your 
children are? Where do they get the 
strength to remain immune to such evil 
influences? There is only one real 
safeguard—frequent reception of Holy 
Communion. That is the Bread of Life, 
and if they receive it often they will not 
go far wrong. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





SPECIAL NEED OF FOOD IN 

TIMES OF RECUPERATION 

This brings us to the importance of 
food in times of recuperation. As 
important as the feeding of children 
is the feeding of the sick. How to re- 
cover one’s strength after a serious ill- 
ness or operation? The answer is 
invariably in terms of food. So in the 
spiritual order, when one is trying to 
stage a comeback from an orgy of sin 
and to be restored to the grace of God, 
the answer is frequent reception of Holy 
Communion. <A single Confession and 
Communion, no matter how sincere, is 
not sufficient. The sinner has no right 
to ask for a miracle of grace after 
flinging insult after insult in the face of 
God. To wipe out the sins of a month 
or a lifetime in a few brief minutes, and 
then step back into a sinful world and 
mingle again with all its contagion and 
evil influences, is indeed presumption. 
Conversion is not so simple as that. 
Now and then we hear of extraordinary 
graces that are given to some souls, but 
for the rank and file we must look upon 
our spiritual recovery in the same way 
as we would look for physical recovery. 
No reputable physician will promise a 
cure overnight. The doctor will pre- 
scribe and advise—but recovery? That 
depends upon how well the patient will 
Our Blessed 
Lord, the Divine Physician, tells us 
what to do in no uncertain terms: 
“Unless you eat My flesh and drink My 
blood, you shall not have life in you.” 
There it is—no prescription could be 
clearer. 


follow the doctor’s orders. 


If there is anyone here who is trying 
to throw off some vicious tendency, 
overcome some weakness, master some 
evil habit, or break away from an evil 
association—the question to ask him- 
self is: “‘When did I receive Holy 
Communion last?” If you are in earnest 
and really mean business, and want 


above everything else to regain your 
spiritual health, you can doit. God will 
not be found wanting. He will give you 
sufficient grace and strength to over- 
come any sin, any evil habit. 
must follow His prescription. 


But you 
The place 
to build up your resistance is at the altar 
rail. You can receive daily, if neces- 
sary. Anyone who has ever tried will 
testify that there is no other way. 


THE EUCHARIST IS OUR REFUGE 
AND OUR STRENGTH 


Finally, we consider the importance 
of food for anyone who is doing hard 
work. People able to go 
through a morning on a canary-bird 
breakfast—who eat a light lunch at 
mid-day—must marvel when they see a 
laboring man sit down to a _ meal. 
People who work hard must eat. 
Vitamin pills and other substitutes are 
not for the working man. 


who are 


But what work in this life is harder 
than the work of our salvation? To 
try to save one’s soul, to keep unspotted 
from this world, to meet the difficulties 
of life, to escape the perils of routine, 
to keep trying day after day to do one’s 
best and not succumb to the temptation 
to relax and compromise with one’s 
ideals—to do this and to keep doing it 
day after day is the hardest kind of 
work. How can we possibly face it un- 
less we have the strength that comes to 
us from God alone in His Most Blessed 
Sacrament? 

If there is anyone who is weary of the 
burden of life—who is flayed by the lash 
of life, lonely, discouraged, then I say 
tohim: ‘‘Your refuge and your strength 
are to be found in union with Our Lord 
in His Blessed Sacrament.” Only 
through such union can a pilgrim in the 
world to-day find the strength to go on. 
Jesus Christ still has a heart of mercy 
for the multitude. His love has not 
grown weaker, nor have the treasures of 
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long journey ahead of us, and unless we 
have the strength of God we shall faint 


His bounty run short. Come unto Him 
and He will refresh you, for—like the 


multitudes in the Gospel—we have a_ on the way. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
By Their Fruits 


“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit” (Gospel). 





SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The unfruitful fig-tree is a symbol of 


those who make a profession of re- 
ligion but bear no fruit. 

(2) If we devote ourselves sincerely to the 
practice of our faith, the results will be 
visible for all to see. 

(3) There ts no short-cut to spiritual progress 
and eternal salvation. We must be 
prepared to struggle against disap- 
potntments and opposition. 

(4) In contrast to Catholics who get discour- 
aged too easily, there are olhers too 
easily satisfied with their spiritual 
condition. 

(5) All of us are on earth to transact God's 
business, and should remember that 
eventually we must give an account of 
our stewardship. 


On one occasion Our Lord gave a 
practical demonstration of the teaching 
of this Gospel. In company with His 
Apostles, He journeyed towards Jeru- 
salem. On the road they passed a 
beautiful fig-tree, with leaves profuse and 
shining green. Christ looked to the tree 
for fruit and found none; so, He cursed 
the barren tree, and the next day the 
Apostles passing by found it scorched 
and withered. Christ blasted this tree 
because by its leaves it seemed to make 
a profession of life and fruitfulness, but 
it bore no fruit. The tree was like the 
man who makes a profession of religion, 
but produces none of the fruits of it; 
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like one who makes himself known as a 
Catholic but does not let his religion 
shine forth in honesty, in uprightness, 
in unselfishness, in courage. Such a life 
is full of pretense, but it bears no fruit, 
and “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

The condemnation of the fig-tree can 
be easily supported with additional 
evidence. On one occasion Christ con- 
demned ordinary table salt because it 
had lost its flavor; it was harmless but 
useless. At the same time He = con- 
demned lives that He compared to 
candles hid under a bed or under some 
other place—burning, but burning use- 
lessly. In His parable of the talents 
Christ praised two men who took their 
talents and used them to advantage. 
But the man who hid his talent is con- 
demned and described as an “unprofit- 
able servant,” and is cast into exterior 
darkness. In His parable of the sower 
and the seed, Christ describes four types 
of ground: one type is hard and will not 
take the seed; the second is stony ground 
which gives the seed shallow rootage; 
the third grows choking weeds. The 
condemnation in each case is that the 
ground is useless. One might go on, but 
this is sufficient evidence. If Christ is 
taken seriously, it is most evident that 
Our Master is looking for results. 
Failing to find them, He condemns 
people and things as useless. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





OUR LIVES SHOULD GIVE 
EXPRESSION TO OUR FAITH 

Now let us confine ourselves to our 
religious life and practice, for that is 
what Our Lord is driving at when He 
stresses the necessity of religion bearing 
fruit. Unless we are going forward in 
our religion, we are slipping back. 
There can be no standing still or marking 
time in the religious life. If our souls 
are to grow, our sense of spiritual values 
to deepen, we must make the necessary 
effort to give regular time and attention 
to the things of God. We know very 
well that we could not pass an examina- 
tion in school without regular study. 
Neither could we hold our jobs if we went 
about our work when we pleased and 
how we pleased. In our social contacts, 
we cannot make friends or hold them if 
we are neglectful or indifferent. How 
inconsistent then to faney that, in our 
religious life and communion with God, 
we can act in a carefree manner—giving 
to God only moments when we happen 
to be in the mood, and in most cases 
when we have nothing else to do! 
When we put our spiritual life on the 
same sensible basis as we pul everything 
else, when we give our religion the 
regular time and attention it deserves, 
then we shall be able to see some 
fruit. 

The main reason why many fail to 
grow in their Faith is due to discourage- 
ment. They go along all right up to a 
certain point, but when obstacles crop 
up they stop short. Indeed, many 
appear to have the idea that, unless they 
have a real feeling or desire for prayer 
or the Sacraments, there is no particular 
point in praying or going to church. 
If we prayed or worshipped God only 
when we felt like it and at no other time, 
we could be certain of spiritual death. 
That is precisely what has happened to 
countless millions all around us. They 
went to church only when they felt like 


it. Ina short time they stopped going 
altogether. 

THERE IS NO EASY SHORT-CUT 

TO ETERNAL SALVATION 

Now, there is no mystery about all 
this. It is as simple as ABC. When 
discouragements or obstacles come our 
way, We cannot give in to them. If we 
are sincerely anxious to save our souls, 
we must be willing to work for our sal- 
vation. There is no short-cut to spir- 
itual progress and eternal salvation. No 
man can become a saint in his sleep. 
We must be prepared to struggle against 
discouragements in the spiritual life. 
Just ask yourself, in the words of the 
poet: 

Shall I be carried to the skies 

On flowery beds of ease 


While others fought to win the prize 
And sailed through bloody seas? 


The followers of Christ who grow 
discouraged with spiritual combat, find 
companionship with another large group 
inthe Church. [have in mind the great 
number of people who are too easily 
satisfied with their spiritual condition. 
Charles F. Kettering, of the General 
Motors Corporation, is quoted as saying: 
“The business of this Corporation's 
research laboratories is to keep the cus- 
tomers dissatisfied.” That may sound 
a bit startling, but he goes on to ex- 
plain: “There is nothing worse than a 
satisfied customer. A world full of 
satisfied customers would kill business 
deader than a doornail. If customers 
had always been satisfied with their 
automobiles, we would still be building 
horseless carriages.” Think that over. 
The greatest foe to progress in anything 
is the satisfied customer. Certainly in 
religion it is a great barrier. Some are 
very easily satisfied—it does not take 
very much religion to fill their souls to 
the brim. Others live ina state of fear— 
a fear of getting “too much” religion. 
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They believe in small portions. To 
them, religion is like caviar. It is 
tasty, but a little goes a long way, and 
they would not care to make a meal of it. 
So we have self-satisfaction, which is 
the deadly enemy of spiritual progress. 

We are living in a world where stag- 
nation is considered a deadly sin. On 
all sides we hear the call for change and 
progress. In every branch of life the 
demand is for results; and, if results 
are not apparent, then there is demand 
for a change that will bring about im- 
provement. Religion finds itself in a 
conspicuous position; almost isolated, 
for so many so-called Christians in the 
world to-day are deaf to the call for 
progress in their religious life, and ap- 
parently they are indifferent to results. 
In the face of this, we can tell ourselves 
in no uncertain terms that God is not 
indifferent. ““By their fruits ye shall 
know them; every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit shall be cut down 
and cast into the fire.”’ 


HOW MUCH SPIRITUAL FRUIT 
ARE WE BEARING? 


The great stumbling block to the 
cause of Christ and His Church are 
those who through laziness, discourage- 
ment or self-satisfaction continue to bear 
the name of Catholic, but are doing 
nothing whatever to grow in the ways of 
the Master. How much fruit are you 
bearing for God? 

Imagine a travelling salesman out on 
the road, with all expenses liberally pro- 
vided for by his firm, who on his return 
makes this report: “On arriving in 
Chicago, I met an old and well-to-do 
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friend. He was a good fellow, and 
showed me a wonderful time. He took 
me to all the best places, winding up 
with a cruise on the Great Lakes.” 

“Yes, yes,” says the boss, “but tell 
me—what business did you do for the 
firm? What orders have you obtained? 
What contracts signed)” 

My friends, we are all travellers, sent 
abroad in this world to do the business of 
our Master, Christ. He has given us 
the necessary means and graces to do 
this. Do we dare report to Him at 
the close of our pilgrimage that we have 
wasted our time? If aman has not the 
time to worship and serve God, and thus 
save his soul, just what has he time for? 
Take this past week, for example, start- 
ing with last Sunday’s Mass and right 
through to this moment. Think care- 
fully of how you have spent your time. 
Think of the time you have spent doing 
everything under the sun. Think of the 
sacrifices you have made for one thing 
or another. Out of it all, how much 
time or how little time was spent in doing 
something that would mark you as a 
Christian soul and a_ representative 
Catholic? Take seriously then the 
words of Christ: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Beg God for the 
grace to codperate with Him more 
completely. 

May God spare us the indictment of 
being called “unprofitable servants,” 
may He give us the grace to bear much 
fruit, and deliver us from discourage- 
ments and the terrible affliction of self- 
satisfaction! May God grant us all the 
grace faithfully to represent the true 
Church of Jesus Christ—not merely in 
name, but in deed! 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
Giving God His Due 


“The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of light’ 
(Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Jn our spiritual affairs we should display 
the same diligence and wisdom as 
worldlings manifest in their temporal 
affairs. 

(2) Business men will go to almost any ezx- 


treme to ensure success. 

(3) What a tremendous momentum would be 
given to religion if the public displayed 
in it a fraction of the interest that they 
now devote to football, golf and other 
games! 

(4) Unless we have religious faith, we have 
nothing to fall back upon in the crises of 
daily life. 


Do you find this Gospel difficult to 
understand? Remember now, no one is 
absolving the unjust steward, who was 
too lazy to work and too proud to beg. 
He was a crook of the first water. But 
when it came to foresight, and the 
ability to feather his own nest—doing it 
quickly, effectively, and with finesse— 
then even his defrauded master could 
not help but admire and praise his 
cleverness. 

This parable has often been found 
difficult to understand, but it should not 
be. Our Blessed Lord is attempting to 
teach us to use, in our spiritual affairs, 
that same practical wisdom which is so 
manifest in our dealings with the world. 
Men are willing to make all manner of 
sacrifices in time, energy, health and 
pleasure in order to store up worldly 
treasures which rot away. Christ calls 
on us to use some of that same wisdom 
to attain the rewards of God and eter- 
nity. 


THE DILIGENCE MANIFESTED 
BY WORLDLINGS 


If you want anything badly enough, 
you will think, plan, and work to get it. 
How much planning do you do to gain 
eternity? The business man of to-day 
is a good example. He is up early, he 
works like a slave at his job, he eats 
and sleeps and dreams of his work. He 
will go to almost any extreme to make 
good, and he will count his sacrifices as 
nothing. If you were to criticize his 
life, he would tell you that it is part of 
his job, that it is the price of success. 
Only the other day, the executive of a 
large automobile concern told of three 
men in his organization who died re- 
cently, all of them between the ages of 
thirty-five and fifty. All were in the 
prime of life. One died from pneu- 
monia, another from influenza, and a 
third died following an operation. They 
had all overworked, and were ready prey 
for the first illness that came along. 
“It was the pace that killed them,” 
said the executive. We all know how 
important it is to get along in the world. 
But Our Lord points out our inconsis- 
tencies. You want to live here, and live 
abundantly. That is all right, but 
what percentage of this admirable energy 
are you willing to spend in the all-im- 
portant business of salvation, of eternal 


life? 


INSTANCES OF MISPLACED 

ENTHUSIASMS 

Mr. J. B. Priestly, in one of his ex- 
ceptionally clever books, “I For One,” 
describes his impressions of a football 
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game. He was one of about fifty 
thousand spectators. He remarks on 
the general enthusiasm, the eager way 
in which the fifty thousand not only 
followed the game going on before them, 
but also the keen interest and knowledge 
they possessed of other games going on 
in various other parts of the country at 
the same time. “One of us,” he writes, 
“wondered what would happen if by 
some whimsical chance the people of 
tired of 
football, and developed a passion for 


this country suddenly grew 


some other human activity such as 
literature. We 


sums that are expended every week, the 


thought of the vast 


almost universal interest’ the game 
arouses, the space given to it in the news- 
papers, the newsreels, the time allowed 
over the air, the interminable discussions 
that take place in the subways, trains, 
buses, tap-rooms and barber-shops, all 
over the country. We thought of all 
these things” writes Mr. Priestly, “‘and 
then began to tell each other what 
would happen if this interest were sud- 
dently diverted to literature, if books 
and authors took the place of goals and 
players, if poets suddenly became more 
important than full-backs and tackles.” 

Anyone who is interested in souls 
must be compelled, from time to time, 
to wish that some of this tremendous 
and ever-growing interest in sports might 
be reasonably shared in the more im- 
portant gridiron of life. We are not, of 
course, belittling sensible and healthy 
interest in outdoor sports. But one 
meets so many nowadays whose minds 
are filled with batting averages, who are 
able to give accurate summaries of 
games, point out weaknesses in teams, 
give life-histories of their captains and 
coaches and players—and yet are totally 
ignorant of their religion. These same 
individuals resent appeals from Catholic 
press and pulpit to become better in- 


formed. To them I say: “Continue 
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your interest in the game, whether it be 
baseball or golf. 
Qutdoor sports will do you little harm, 
But, in the name 
of God, give some thought to your soul. 


A little more in- 


football, hockey or 
and may do you good. 


Don't be so lopsided. 
terest in’ your religion will make a 


better-balanced life.” 


TRAGEDY OF SPIRITUAL 
BANKRUPTCY 


In times of stress and strain, when 
things are going hard, we natural 
reach out for something to hold on to 
something substantial, something solid 
that we have built up for ourselves with 
time, thought and energy. Heligious 
faith is one of these things. But if we 
have coasted through life and = spent 
most of our time on things of passing 
moment, we shall find ourselves spiritu- 
ally bankrupt when the crisis comes. 
We shall have nothing to draw on, 
because we shall have built nothing up. 
Religion is like anything else: you have 
to spend a certain amount of your time 
and thought in keeping it up. If you 
neglect it and have only a fragmentary 
interest in it, it will come to mean little 
or nothing to you. So, unless you take 
some portion of the same keen interest 
as you so generously give to your busi- 
ness, or your favorite sport or to any- 
thing else, and give to your religion what 
is necessary to keep it alive, you may 
wake up some day to find that your 
religious faith is dead. It can happen, 
it has happened, and it will happen to 
you unless you take positive steps to do 
something about it. 

Never forget that the Church is an 
understanding Mother. The demands 
of the Church on her children in the 
world who are trying to make an honest 
No sensible per- 
son can find fault with them. No one 
can find fault with the amount of time 


you are asked to spend in the house of 


living are reasonable. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





God. One hour out of the one hundred 
and sixty-eight hours of the week is all 
that is required. 


Church 


The abstinence the 
calls for is also reasonable: 
one day each week. You must receive 
the Sacraments at least once each year. 
It would be a strange person indeed who 
would stand up and call such a religious 
Yet, many do 
not even fulfill these simple regulations. 
As compared with the other things in 
life, religion is discriminated 


program unreasonable. 


being 
against. God is not being given His 


share. 


GIVING A FAIR TEST TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


Cynics who so freely point out the 
shortcomings of the Church, who take 
delight on occasion in calling Christian- 
“failure,” know deep in their hearts 
that Christianity has not been given a 


ity a 


Christianity is not a failure 
Let the 
business man or woman, the sports fan, 


fair deal. 
it simply has not been tried. 


the movie and television addict, give 
just twenty-five percent of their en- 
thusiasm to their religious faith, and 
you will see a tremendous change in this 
world of ours. 

All of this calls for a little honest self- 
examination. heart, 
“Am 


| giving to God, and the things that are 


Look into your 


and ask yourself these questions: 


God’s, a proper percentage of my time 
and thought? Am I, like the prodigal, 
‘wasting my substance, living riotously’? 
Am I frittering away my life on a lot of 
foolish and inconsequential things, and 
at the same time neglecting my religion, 
giving to God a mere pittance of myself? 
Have Lany enthusiasm whatever for my 
If put to a test, could I stand 
up in defense of my Faith? 


religion? 
Someday 
I too will be called upon for an account- 
ing of my life. If Iam to save my soul, 
1 must do more than I am doing now. 
‘What would it profit me if I gained the 
whole world and lost my soul?” What 
exchange would I care to make for 
eternal salvation?” 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Tears of Christ 


“Jesus seeing the cily wept over it” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Christ wept over Jerusalem because He 
foresaw the tragedy which would result 
from the blindness and infidelity of its 
inhabitants. 

(2) Even after 1900 years could Christ look 
upon any of our great cities without 
discerning ample cause for the same 
fears? 

(3) Jt is tragte to see how many relatively 
geod people are indifferent to any form 
of religion. 

(4) It is pitiable to see the frantic efforts of 
such people to win a_ fragmentary 


peace. 


(5) Unable to endure silence and quiet, 
they seek refuge in noise and restless- 
ness. 

(6) Catholics should beware lest they fali into 
this same pattern. 


The tears of Christ came immediately 
after the Palm Sunday procession. Our 
Blessed Lord had turned the corner 
of a hill, and Jerusalem, the Holy City, 
came into view. He paused for a mo- 
ment and looked out over the landscape. 
It was a beautiful sight. The buildings 
and the Temple glittered with glory in 
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the rays of the morning sun. Christ’s 
sacred hand covered His eyes for a 
moment, and then came—tears. The 
tears of Christ! The deep, penetrating 
insight of the Son of God saw, beneath all 
the exterior loveliness of the city, a mass 
of ruins. He saw the walls of Jerusalem 
blackened, broken, levelled to the 
ground. He saw the bodies of the dead 
piled in heaps in the streets—mutilated 
corpses, bleeding and charred, lay before 
the Temple. He saw the Temple itself, 
that magnificent sanctuary, a heap of 
debris. And so, with the doom of the 
Holy City in view, Our Saviour pro- 
nounces His matchless lament over the 
city which He loved: “If thou hadst 
known in this thy day the things that 
are to thy peace, but now they are hidden 
from thy eyes, for the days shall come 
upon thee, and thy enemies shall cast a 
trench about thee and compass thee 
round and straiten thee on every side 
and beat thee flat to the ground and thy 
children who are in thee, and they shall 
not leave in thee a stone upon a stone 
because thou hast not known the day of 
thy visitation.” 


TRAGIC SPIRITUAL CONDITION 
OF OUR MODERN CITIES 


Over nineteen hundred years have 
passed, but we can, with the aid of of 
imagination, picture the figure of Christ 
as He looks down upon our own city. 
What would He see this morning? 
Behind all the mass of steel, brick and 
mortar, and various gaudy trappings, the 
eyes of Christ would fasten upon the sin 
and the iniquity of the town. While the 
eye of God can readily see the good as 
well as the evil, it would be the evil and 
the hardness of the hearts of countless 
souls that would bring tears to the eyes 
of Christ this day. How many natu- 
rally beautiful souls there are in the city, 
souls made to the image and likeness of 
God, with all the capacities of eternal 
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life—yet, as Christ looks down on them, 
He sees them as outcast, disinherited, 
darkened, stained, poisoned, distorted, 
disfigured, twice dead! This then is the 
sorrow of God. It was this that broke 
the Heart of Christ and caused His tears. 

When Our Blessed Lord came unto 
His own, His own knew it not. Little 
did the people in Our Lord’s own day 
realize who He was. To-day things are 
a little different. Most of us know who 
God is; most of us know that Christ is 
the Son of God. The Gospel has come 
down to us, and it is engrafted in the 
minds and hearts of many of us. Yet, 
after nineteen hundred years we can 


note but little spiritual progress. How 
hard are the hearts of men! What 


little impression the claims of Christ 
make on so many! 


RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE OF 
RELATIVELY GOOD PEOPLE 


Sin is a terrible thing. It has taken 
countless souls from Christ. But con- 
sider this morning the large number of 
relatively good people who are still in- 


different to any form of religion. Look 
about you—in the apartment house 


where you live, up and down your own 
street; you can count them by the dozen 
in your own neighborhood alone. Peo- 
ple who are not addicted to drink, not 
apparently troubled with sins of im- 
purity. They are relatively honest peo- 
ple. They are not foul of speech, and on 
occasion they are inclined to be chari- 
table. However, we learn upon in- 
vestigation that these same good people 
never darken the door of any church. 
They say no prayers, and there is little 
about them that gives any evidence of 
religious belief. What are these people 
living for? What is the great object in 
their life? They seem absorbed in the 
passing scene. Clothes, travel, food, 
drink, amusements of all kinds fill the 


vacuum in their empty souls. It is to 
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them that the words of the Gospel are 
directed: “If thou hadst known the 
things that were for thy peace.” How 
can they have peace when their lives are 
empty and meaningless? Anyone who 
crowds God out of his life will never 
know true peace. 

It is pathetic at times to watch these 
people in their frantic efforts to snatch a 
little crumb of happiness, or to win a 
fragmentary peace. All too often their 
desperate search for happiness, for 
peace, for a sense of security leads them 
to strange places. It is from these peo- 
ple that the vast streams of money- 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars 
each year—flow into the pockets of 
fortune-tellers, astrologists, | numer- 
ologists, “advice to the lovelorn” ex- 
perts, palmists and handwriting ana- 
lysts, medical quacks, diet faddists. 
They try so hard, spend so much time 
and money, and when it is all over there 
is nothing to show for it. The vast 
majority of men and women in our own 
country to-day are jumpy, fearful of 
their future, spiritually hungry. Look 
at their faces as you meet them on the 
street or in the subway. Are_ these 
people happy? Certainly not. As the 
great St. Augustine, who prior to his 
conversion knew the world well, penned 
in his Confessions: ‘“Thou hast created 
us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in Thee.” 


YEARNING OF THE MODERN 
WORLD FOR PEACE 


Closely linked with the restlessness of 
these worldly and godless pedple is the 
fact that they are for the most part a 
noisy lot. They cannot endure silence 
or quiet. They are at home in the 
world where each new invention seems 
noisier than the last. They express 
their joy with deafening noise. They 
forget their troubles and drown out 
their worries with more noise. Can the 


reason behind this restlessness and noise 
be the simple fact that this generation 
will not be still and see that there is a 
God? It looks that way. Only 
through a miracle of grace will these 
otherwise “‘good” people discover peace 
for themselves. ‘True peace can come 
only from God. 

How can we apply all this to our- 
selves? First, let us face the fact that 
it is difficult to live in the world to-day 
and not be influenced by it. We rub 
shoulders all day long with this large 
array of people who are not bothered by 
religion. Before we know it, we may 
find ourselves unconsciously repeating 
their false philosophy. We _ imitate 
their manner of thinking, speaking, and 
acting, and we do this so easily and 
naturally that it comes as a bit of a 
shock to us when someone says on occa- 
sion: “Why, I never dreamed that 
you were a Catholic!’ Translated, that 
remark means that you have been so 
nicely absorbed into the worldly pattern 
that no one would ever guess that you 
were identified with the Church of Jesus 
Christ. If we are not completely Chris- 
tian, then we stand in a very dangerous 
position of being completely worldly. 
“He who is not with Me is against Me,” 
said Our Lord. 

An examination this morning might 
go something like this: “Does my re- 
ligious life consist solely in attendance at 
Sunday Mass and abstinence from meat 
on Friday? In the course of the week, 
month, or year do I ever do anything 
else that is faintly religious?” If you 
find your religious life very limited, then 
you are wide open for the world to step 
in with all its godless influences. Every 
day you can see evidences of spiritual 
bankruptcy. You hear of so-called 
Catholics who get married without bene- 
fit of clergy. You read of so-called 
Catholics who are being buried from 
funeral parlors, without a Mass, without 
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What happened to these 
people? Did you ever try to figure it 
out? It might have been sin that did 
the damage—but the chances are that 
the vast majority simply drifted with 
the world, and lost all contact with 
Christ and His Church. 


a prayer. 


WHERE ALONE PEACE 
Is TO BE FOUND 


For our second point: “How do you 
fit into the picture of this restless group 
that is perpetually moving from one 
What are your main 


How do you relax)” 


thing to another? 
interests in life? 
When God is crowded out of one’s life, 
and something else is permitted to come 
in and take His place—what is the real 
cause of the substitution? When morn- 
ing and night prayers are completely 
why? When 


you find yourself going to the last Mass 


neglected—ask yourself 
on Sunday, and frequently coming in 
late—ask yourself why? When you dis- 
cover that you are receiving Holy Com- 
munion only once or twice a year, ask 


yourself why? Is it serious sin that is 
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blocking the way, or is it the world’s 
pagan pattern of living? 

Finally, a word about noise. “Be 
still and know that [ am God.” One of 
the simplest and most effective ways of 
doing this, and one which some of you 
could very well consider, is making a 
closed retreat. Get off somewhere for a 
weekend, and in the silence and quiet 
peace of a retreat house you will be able 
to think things out for yourselves and, 
above all, put God in His rightful place. 
We are living in a noisy world, a world 
filled with distractions. Every one of us 
needs, each year, the spiritual renewal of 
a retreat. 

If we are to keep the world in its place, 
we must keep God in His place. Our 
religion must not be shallow and insin- 
cere. That is why your Holy Mother, 
the Church, is always after you. She 
will never leave you alone, because if 
left alone you would quickly be ab- 
sorbed by the vast majority of restless, 
noisy, worldly people who seeks peace 
and happiness but find ,only confusion 
and despair. 


Augustus Welby Northmore 


Pugin (1812-1852) 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“The greatest privilege possessed by man is to be allowed, while on earth, 
to contribute to the glory of God: aman who builds a church draws down a 
blessing on himself both for this life and that of the world to come, and like- 
wise imparts under God the means of every blessing to his fellow-creatures; 
hence, we cannot feel surprised at the vast number of religious buildings 
erected by our Catholic forefathers in the days of faith, or at their endeavors 
to render these structures, by their arrangement and decoration, as suitable 
as their means could accomplish for their holy and important destination. 
It must have been an edifying sight to have overlooked some ancient city 
raised when religion formed a leading impulse in the mind of man, and when 
the honor and worship of the Author of all good was considered of greater 
importance than the achievement of the most lucrative commercial specula- 
tion. There stood the mother church, the great cathedral vast in height, 
rising above all the towers of the parochial churches which surrounded her; 
next in scale and grandeur might have been discerned the abbatial and col- 
legiate churches with their vast and solemn buildings; each street had its 
temple raised for the true worship of God, variously beautiful in design, but 
each a fine erample of Christian art” (“True Principles,” Pugin, pp. 42-43). 


3 A PREVIOUS article we 
sketched the contribution of — three 
Christian laymen to the work of the 
Catholic Rivival in England. [t is im- 
possible to do justice to this movement, 
and the characters who took part in it, 
within the compass of an article or of a 
series of articles. The point of view of 
the writer will stress the part of one con- 
tributor, while almost ignoring the part 
played by. another character whose 
genius was of a different type. There is 
no intent here of minimizing the impor- 
tant rdle of the contemporaries of Pugin 
in our attempt to present an estimate 
of this great student of Christian archi- 
lecture and champion of the Gothic 
style. 

Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin, 
architect. and archeologist, was a prodi- 


gious worker, and we feel the truth of 


the words in which he summed up his life 


shortly before his death: “I have done 
the work of a one hundred years in 
forty, and it has worn me out.” From 
his father, a French Protestant of good 
family, he inherited a surprising delicacy 
and dexterity in drawing. After achiev- 
ing marked success as one of his father’s 
pupils, he went with a party to Nor- 
mandy when but thirteen years of age to 
study Gothic architecture. As a young- 
ster of fourteen, he was entrusted with 
the responsibility of preparing drawings 
of Rochester Castle. At fifteen, on a 
second visit to France, we find him suf- 
fering from overwork while sketching in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame of Paris. 
His capacity for unremitting labor 
amazed his associates, and is well illus- 
trated in an incident that Gwynn gives 
us from Ferrey’s “Recollections.” The 
Fellows of Balliol called on Pugin to see 
whether he had started on a certain set of 
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drawings for a new chapel they had as- 
signed to him. “They found not merely 
the usual architectural drawings for a 
new chapel, master’s house, gateway and 
rooms, but large perspective drawings of 
all these in water colours 
well as exteriors 
of his room. 


interiors as 
lining the entire walls 
Not content with these, he 
was then amusing himself with filling a 
book with the most beautiful finished 
This book 
he designed for a present to Mr. George 
Ward, the fellow of the College to whom 
he owed his appointment as architect to 


outlines of these drawings. 


the new buildings. He was at work 
standing, stooping to the table. When 


asked why he didn’t give the mere me- 
chanical part of his working drawings to 
a clerk ‘Clerk, my dear sir, 
clerk, I never employ one; I should kiil 
him in a week.’ ”’ 


to do: 


PUGIN’S UNBOUNDED DEVOTION 
TO HIS WORK 


Trappes-Lomax gives instances of his 
nightmarish industry. Change of labor, 
or change of scene while working, was 
his only recreation. While still a deli- 
cate youth, Pugin became intensely fond 
of the sea, and this love of the sea was 
strong in him to the end of his life. 
When he was not found at his usual post, 
his friends knew 
Even when at sea he worked. 


he was out at sea. 
His dis- 
appearance might extend over several 
weeks, and he would suddenly appear 
before his publisher or his client with 
his manuscript or his drawings in perfect 
form. On one occasion his publisher ex- 
pressed astonishment that he had fin- 
ished certain etchings while on a fishing 
smack, and asked him whether that was 
not impossible. “Not a bit of it,” 
said Pugin; “the motion of the sea 
makes no difference to me.”’ 

Despite his intense concentration and 
devotion to his work, he never did archi- 
tectural work on Sundays. He de- 
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veloped certain techniques and methods 
that increased the efficiency of his work. 
His trick of sliding a ruler with his 
thumb enabled him to produce parallel 
straight lines with astonishing speed and 
Yet, he was clumsy in the 
simple task of sharpening pencils prop- 
erly, and he was humble enough to con- 
fess to his pupil, John Hardman Powell, 


accuracy. 


who had just taught him a new method 
of making tracings, that he had nowhere 
learned this method. “If I had only 
known that,” he said, “it would have 
saved me days of my life.” 

It was his restless temperament and 
that drove Pugin to 
seek other outlets for his energy and 
industry. 


intense vitality 


He undertook ingenious en- 
terprises and stage carpentry, and, as we 
have seen, sailing ships played a large 
part in his life. Architects were not 
slow to discover his extensive knowledge 
of Gothic art. He established a furni- 
ture factory near Covent Garden, and 
became the leader of a group of fine 
craftsmen who designed and made furni- 
ture. The venture was not successful 
commercially, and the factory had to 
Return- 
ing to his professional work, he married 
At about this 
same time he formed the wholly unex- 


close down with heavy losses. 
at the age of nineteen. 


pected acquaintance of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Waterford, the premier 
Earl of England and the leading Catho- 
lic layman of his day. Shrewsbury im- 
mediately availed himself of Pugin’s pro- 
fessional skill to aid him in the altera- 
tions and additions to his princely resi- 
dence, Alton Towers. Pugin was not 
yet a Catholic, but Shrewsbury per- 
ceived his zeal for the Catholic Church 
and his appreciation of her eminence in 
the arts. Pugin’s eminent qualities, 
both as a man and an artist, won him, a 
young man of twenty years, the friendly 
confidence of Shrewsbury, a man twenty 
years his senior and established in a 
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much superior position in life. Shrews- 
bury and Pugin formed a_ friendship 
with Ambrose Phillipps, a devoted con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. Thus al- 
most by chance was formed the abiding 
association of these three men “whose 
partnership, it is no exaggeration to say, 
looking at the works that were set on 
foot owing to their collaboration, 
changes the face of Catholic England” 
(Gwynn, “Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin and 
the Catholic Revival,” p. xxx). 

Lord Shrewsbury employed Pugin be- 
cause of his rare knowledge of architec- 
ture and decoration. 
architect, who had not yet erected a 
building of any kind, an opportunity to 
launch his campaign for the restoration 
of Christian art in a Catholic community 


He gave the young 


which had ceased to possess any 
churches worthy of the name. Pugin 


realized his debt to Shrewsbury, and 
later admitted that without Shrewsbury 
there was little human probability of his 
effecting anything considerable. We 
have previously noted that Shrewsbury 
brought Pugin into the center of Catho- 
lic life in England, was instrumental in 
his appointment to the seminary at 
Oscott, and gained him the support of 
Bishop Walsh of the Midland District. 
Ambrose Phillipps stirred Shrewsbury 
in turn to widespread support of the 
Catholic Revival. Phillipps and Pugin 
together carried Lord Shrewsbury with 
them in for Gothic 
churches and rood-screens, for reviving 
the old style of vestments, and for re- 
placing orchestral and operatic music 
with the old Gregorian chant. 
the three men owed much to the other 
two in their joint achievement. 


their campaign 


LINES OF CLEAVAGE AMONG 
ENGLISH CATHOLICS 


It is necessary to understand the lines 
of cleavage that existed among the com- 
ponent parts of the Catholic Church in 
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Each of 


the England of those days. These lines 
of cleavage had nothing to do with their 
religious beliefs. There were, writes 
Father S. J. Gosling in his Introduction 
to Gwynn’s volume, the old aristocratic 
families who had kept the faith at con- 
siderable cost, and, corporately united 
with this “Old Catholic” group, were the 
small landowners, farmers, and trades- 
men, their servants and dependents, who 
congregated round the great Catholic 
landowners for two practical reasons: 
a greater security in their tenancies and 
the convenience of practising their re- 
ligion in the private chapel of the great 
house. Another class began about 1800 
to swell the number of Catholics in Eng- 
land and to make their presence and 
their religious needs felt’ among their 
co-religionists. They the Trish, 
driven from their native land and at- 
tracted to England by the promise of 
work As a 
they were generally referred to by their 


were 


and wages. consequence, 
hosts as the “poor Irish,” and poor in 
this world’s goods they certainly were. 
But they enriched the Church in Eng- 
land with something that English Catho- 
lics lacked and needed. With a strong 
faith and a long tradition of persecution 
behind them, they found themselves in a 
foreign country: therefore, the practice 
of their religion was uncomplicated by 
national affinities or social aspirations; 
they felt no need, and had no desire, to 
conform to the customs and ways of 
thought and life of 


Finally, there were the converts brought 


their neighbors. 


up in a tradition of culture and social 
freedom, and so quite as much out of 
touch with the “Old Catholics” as they 
were “the Irish.” = Very 
naturally they refused to abandon their 


with poor 
former rights and privileges merely be- 
cause they had changed their religion 
They asserted 


The “Old 


grown accustomed to their 


for conscience’ sake. 
their claims with boldness. 


Catholics,” 
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disabilities, which they looked upon as 
the price to be paid for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of their religion, distrusted this 
intransigence and deplored its effects. 
In their turn they were often denounced 
by the converts as timid and fearful 
(adapted from Gwynn, pp. xxvii-xxviii). 

OXFORD CONVERTS MEET 

CRITICISM AND SUSPICION 

It is easy to understand the differences 
of opinion that would inevitably arise 
among differ- 
ences based not upon disagreement in 
regard to essential beliefs, but rather 
upon matters of sentiment or tradition. 
We must understand that there was a 
strong body of Catholic opinion even 
before 1845, and that the Old Catholics 
and the Irish Catholics resented the 
implication that the Oxford Movement 
originated the Catholic Revival. The 
great names of this movement brought 
an aura of academic distinction to the 
Catholic group, but Father Gosling is of 
the opinion that Newman, unwittingly 
perhaps, did his co-religionists an injus- 
tice in the famous passage from his 
Second Spring sermon where he speaks 
of the Roman Catholics as “a mere 
handful of individuals, who might be 
counted like the pebbles and detritus of 
the great deluge, and who, forsooth, 


these various groups 


merely happened to retain a creed which 
in its day, indeed, was the profession of 
a Church.” 

The Oxford converts encountered a 
good deal of criticism, opposition, and 
even suspicion. Pugin could expect no 
better fate when he tried to tell respected 
leaders of the people that their architec- 
ture and their art, their vestments and 
their vesture, their liturgy and_ their 
music, were alike worthy of condemna- 
tion. FHlis travels in search of beauty 
brought him in touch with many things 
of which he could not approve. He was 
full of admiration for the ancient 
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Gothic structures built in the ages of 
faith, but everywhere he was appalled 
by the vandalism which had abolished 
or altered beautiful and essential parts 
of the old designs, and he raged in de- 
nunciation of the ignorance that was 
unaware of their importance or their 
proper function. Undoubtedly there 
was a deplorable lack of moderation in 
Pugin’s reforms. While Bishop Walsh 
particularly was delighted by his eccen- 
tricities and his dogmatic manner, and 
referred to him affectionately as “Arch- 
bishop Pugens,” (perhaps because of his 
habit of using a cross before his signature 
in signing letters), many of the older 
clergy resented the suggested changes in 
the style of their churches. The forth- 
right Dr. Bowdon, of Sedgley Park, com- 
plained that even the style of vestments 
to be worn at Oscott was designed by 
the architect. He bemoaned the in- 
fatuation of Bishop Walsh with Arch- 
bishop Pugens. “If Archbishop Pugens 
comes here,” he declared, “I shall not do 
anything he advises.”” Bishop Baines in 
the Western District believed definitely 
that Pugin’s innovations were going 
much too far. Informed that the new 
Gothic vestments were to be used at the 
opening of Pugin’s beautiful little church 
at Uttoxeter, he refused absolutely to 
come, and later reported in a letter that 
he was assured at Propaganda that no 
sanction whatever had been given for a 
departure from the usual form and size 
of the sacred vestments. In fact, 
Bishop Baines objected strongly to the 
whole campaign which Pugin was con- 
ducting from Oscott. 

PUGIN’S FURIOUS CRITICISM 

OF ALLEGED ABUSES 

Pugin exploded furiously against the 
abuses which he tried to suppress. “Do 
not deceive yourself,” he wrote bitterly 
to Phillipps, “‘the Catholics will cut 
their own throats, the clergy will put 
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down religion. These are hard sayings, 
but they are twice-mad fools; straining 
at gnats and swallowing camels, the 
very men who do not hesitate to violate 
rubricks every day to suit their conveni- 
ence or their pockets, now swelling with 
indignation and horror at the idea of an 
ample surplice or flowing chasuble such 
as almost every saint in the Calendar 
Administer baptism out of an old 
blessed 


wore. 
physick phial; reserve — the 
Sacrament ina dirly cupboard; say Mass 
in vestment made out of an old gown; 
burn gas on the altar; have everything as 
mean, as pitiful, as shabby as you please; 
hire Protestant performers to sing; 
leave oul every ceremony in the ritual; do 
all this and you will be right. But if you 
venture to speak of ancient glory and 
ecclesiastical dignity, oh, you are a man 
of extravagant opinions, an enthusiast, 
a visionary—and _ ecclesiastical censure 
awaits you. Again I say I am dis- 
gusted. Rubrick indeed! Innovators! 1 
wonder those who have been doing all 
these things venture to name rubrick 
and innovations.” 

Pugin was not without friends and 
supporters. When his chapel at Oscott 
was ready for solemn dedication in May, 
1838, Pugin himself assisted as joint 
Father Ulla- 
thorne was present, and years later, 
when Bishop of Birmingham, recorded 
his delightful impression of the scene. 
“On my return to England, I assisted at 
the opening of Oscott College, at which 
the Bishops and a hundred priests were 
It was on that occasion that 


master of ceremonies. 


present. 
the old French style of vestment and 
surplice was changed for those of ampler 
form. Pugin, with his eyes flashing 
through his tears, was in raptures, de- 
claring it the first great day for England 
since the Reformation. Dr. Rock, who 
had been Pugin’s assistant in the restora- 
tion of Gothic Art, was conspicuous by 
the novelty to English eyes of a black 
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zuchello, or skull cap, and when some- 
body asked Mr. McDonald which was 
Dr. Rock, he replied: ‘The man with 
the pickled walnut on bis head.’ ” 


PRODIGIOUS ACTIVITIES OF 

THE ARCHITECT 

Church after church was built in the 
Northern Midlands in the first years of 
Pugin’s connection with Oscott.  [t is 
nol within our province to enumerate 
these erections nor those that preceded 
and followed. Henry Parkinson in The 
Catholic E-neyelopedia gives a fairly com- 
plete list of the cathedrals, parish 
churches, convents, monasteries, col- 
leges, and domestic buildings that were 
erected or designed by Pugin. He gives 
special mention to St. Marie’s Grange, a 
quaint fifteenth-century house that Pu- 
gin in 1835 built for himself near Salis- 
bury, and of St. Augustine’s Grange, 
which, together with a church, he built 
for himself at a much later date. Of these 
later buildings he said that they were 
the only buildings in which his designs 
had not been curtailed by financial con- 
ditions. Trappes-Lomax, in his “Pu- 
gin” (Sheed & Ward, 1932), gives in an 
appendix a list of the buildings of Pugin. 
He admits that the list is in no wise com- 
plete, but may serve to give an idea of 
the extent and variety of Pugin’s labors. 
It is significant that Trappes-Lomax, 
after relating the history of three of 
Pugin’s churches (St. Chad’s, St. 
George's, and St. Edmund’s), tells us 
that these three are fair examples of the 
difficulties Pugin had to overcome, and 
of the alterations and mutilations which 
his work had almost invariably suffered. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning 
the claims of Pugin to the credit of hav- 
ing designed the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster. Certainly Pugin gave in- 
valuable help to Sir Charles Barry, who 
at the outset called in Pugin (1836-37) 
to complete his half-drawn plans, and 
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who later entrusted to him the working 
plans and the entire decoration (1837— 
52). Pugin himself was convinced that 
as a Catholic his chance for the Houses 
was nil, and he made the best of the 
situation. Bitter controversy was to fol- 
low after both men had died, as to how 
far Pugin was really responsible for the 
buildings as well as the decoration. Mr. 
Trappes-Lomax reviews the whole mat- 
ter in a spirited chapter, wherein he 
quotes Pugin’s own words: “I could not 
have made that plan; it was Barry’s 
own; he was good at such work—excel- 
lent; but the various requirements con- 
veyed by the plan, which were not of art, 
and above all the Fine Art Commis- 
sioners, would have been too much for 
me.” And Gwynn writes: “It has 
never been ascertained to what extent 
Barry’s winning design was really Pu- 
gin’s work. Of their collaboration there 
has never been any doubt, and Barry 
himself paid 400 guineas as Pugin’s fee.” 

RESENTED ANY ALTERATION 

IN HIS PLANS 

Pugin was very severe in his censure of 
those who dared to alter a building he 
had designed or built. Ferrey quotes 
his vitriolic denunciation of the Irish 
clergy. “I regret to say that there seems 
little or no appreciation of ecclesiastical 
architecture among the clergy. The 
cathedral I built, at Enniscorthy, has 
been completely ruined. The new 
bishop has blocked up the choir, stuck 
the altars under the tower(!!), and the 
whole building is in a most painful state 
of filth; the sacrarium is full of rubbish, 
and it could hardly have been worse 
treated if it had fallen into the hands of 
the Hottentots. I see no progress of 
ecclesiastical ideas in Ireland. I think, 
if possible, they get worse. It is quite 
useless to attempt to build true 
churches, for the clergy have not the 
least idea of using them properly.” He 
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was no less censorious towards the Eng- 
lish clergy, many of whom disagreed 
with Pugin’s plans and designs. Car- 
dinal Newman called Pugin a man of 
genius, professed the greatest admiration 
of his talents, and willingly acknowl- 
edged that “Catholics owe him a great 
debt for what he has done in the revival 
of Gothic architecture among us,” but 
the renowned convert could not per- 
suade the bigoted champion of Gothic 
architecture to take any part in the 
planning of the Oratory for the Ora- 
torians in London. Pugin claimed to be 
too zealous a disciple of Christian art to 
aid in the erection of a building so con- 
trary to what he believed to be the true 
sort of thing. Nor could Lord Arundel 
and Surrey, later the fifteenth Duke of 
Norfolk and the most generous benefac- 
tor of the Church in the next generation, 
prevail upon Pugin to take any part in 
the project. 


LED AN EXEMPLARY LIFE 
OF PRAYER AND LABOR 


Pugin led a most exemplary life. His 
industry held him to a strict horarium. 
He entered his chapel every morning at 
six o'clock for private prayer and dedi- 
cation of the day’s work to God. It was 
his custom to spend the remaining time 
till half-past seven at work in his library. 
A bell called him to morning prayers, 
and he always vested in cassock and 
surplice for this exercise. After a frugal 
breakfast he attended Mass in his 
beautiful little church. He gave the 
next several hours to work. About one 
o'clock he spent no more than a quarter 
of an hour partaking of a dinner of the 
simplest character. He drank neither 
wine, beer, nor spirits. The inspection 
of his buildings occupied a varying 
period after dinner, and he then spent 
the rest of the afternoon in work. If he 
indulged in conversation, as he fre- 
quently did in a continual rattle of mar- 
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vellous stories, slashing criticisms, and 
shouts of laughter, he never ceased to 
work over his designs and drawings. 
The peculiar clarity of his mind enabled 
him to keep his pencil and his tongue 
simultaneously busy. In the evening 
after partaking of a light lunch or tea, 
usually of celery and Dutch cheese, he 
gave the remaining time until nine 
o'clock again to his work or to his cor- 
respondence. If away from home, he 
would spend the time returning on the 
train in sketching or in letter writing. 
An hour of relaxation was often filled 
with reinspection of favorite designs. 
Literary activity, writing, and study, 
chiefly in the fields of history and the- 
ology, occupied him until bedtime. “It 
was difficult,” writes Ferrey, “to gain 
entrance into the charmed circle of his 
home-life. He was retiring and exclusive 
to a fault, almost to a weakness; he 
shrank from contact with strangers, and 
would dismiss the intensive visitor with 
scant courtesy. The house of an Eng- 
lishman is his castle; but the house of 
Welby Pugin was a fortress surrounded 
with a deep moat, and seldom was the 
drawbridge lifted.” No human consti- 
tution could have sustained the life of 
such abnormal intensity for long. To- 
wards the end of 1851, he collapsed with 
a severe illness, from which it seemed 
doubtful that he could recover. He be- 
came thin, trembling, hollow-eyed, much 
changed in appearance, and yet worked 
tremendously at times. Failing sight 
forced him to give up all professional 
work. The consequent relief of mind 
seemed to bring about an improvement, 
but it was only temporary. As a conse- 
quence of doing one hundred years work 
in forty, his mind became deranged from 
overexertion. Early in 1852 he was 
placed in the asylum commonly called 
Bedlam, in St. George’s Fields, Lam- 
beth. His wife had him removed to the 
Grove, Hammersmith, where he recov- 
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ered sufficient strength and sanity to re- 
turn to Ramsgate. But two days after he 
reached home he had a fatal apoplectic 
seizure and died on September 14, 1852. 

The Vespers of the Office of the Dead, 
together with Matins and Lauds, were 
chanted in his own church of St. Augus- 
tine. A Gregorian choir sang the Mass. 
In his sermon Bishop Grant adverted to 
the perfection with which the funeral 
ceremonies were carried out, and ina few 
paragraphs he summed up the selfless- 
ness of the greatest ecclesiastical archi- 
tect of his day. 

“To some it has happened that they 
have rested upon the works of their own 
hands, and have forgotten that the abil- 
ity to plan and the strength to perfect 
them had come from Him... . 

“There are others whom He has in- 
spired to understand that His gifts are 
His own, and that to Him alone belongs 
the fruit thereof, and He has made them 
feel that their talents are to be returned 
to Him with usury. Such men feel 
that their minds are elevated and their 
undertakings are ennobled, if He is will- 
ing to accept them for His own glory, 
and they exclaim in rapture and grati- 
tude: ‘Lord, I have loved the beauty of 
Thy house, and the dwelling-place of 
Thy glory.’ ” 

That this estimate of the man is cor- 
rect appears from the words of Pugin 
some years before to the students of St. 
Kdmund’s, Ware: “Architectural fame 
belongs rather to the Colosseum than 
the cathedral. [t would be a fearful and 
presumptuous attempt in any man to 
exalt himself by means of the temple of 
God. It is a privilege and a blessing to 
work in the sanctuary. The majesty of 
the vast churches of antiquity is owing 
to the sublime mysteries of the Christian 
faith and sublimity of its rites.... For 
all that is produced we must cry in most 
bounden duty; ‘Non nobis, Domine, 
non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam!’ ”’ 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Assistant Errs Badly Here 


Question: May an assistant who says 
two Masses on Sunday take a stipend 
for each Mass? It seems to me that I 
heard this mentioned in class. And 
that is the way that I interpret Noldin. 
Am I correct? 

NEO-SACERDOS. 


Answer: The impression is absolutely 
incorrect; Canon 824, § 2, says dis- 
tinctly that, when a priest says more 
than one Mass and applies the first 
Mass through an obligation of justice, 
he can receive no further stipend except 
for the Christmas Masses. The obli- 
gation in justice does not need to be a 
money offering; it can be an obligation 


imposed in justice by the Church herself 


as in the case of bishops and pastors, not 
only on the holydays of obligation now a 
part of Canon Law, but also on the sup- 
pressed holydays of obligation. This 
law is not new, because we have sources 
going back as far as Pope Benedict XIV; 
and under this very same Canon 824, 
§ 2, there are a dozen such sources 
listed. It is easy to conjecture why this 
goes back only to Benedict XIV, because 
duplication on ordinary holydays of ob- 
ligation seems to have been unheard of in 
Europe before that time; and very 
likely it was taken care of in foreign mis- 
sion lands through local indults. 


What about Second Mass for 
Suffrage? 


Question: At a recent deanery meet- 
ing, the question came up about whether 
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a priest could say an obliged Mass for a 
deceased confrére when he duplicates on 
a holyday of obligation. These are my 
queries: 

(1) Does the obligation arise ex chari- 
lale or ex justitia? 

(2) If ex justitia, may a priest satisfy 
the obligation by the Second Mass on 
Sunday when he binates? 

DoustiInGc DEANERY. 


Answer: There is nothing to indicate 
that a Priests’ Purgatorial Society is 
anything more than a fraternity of 
priests, canonically set up or not, to pay 
tribute to deceased priests of the diocese 
by attending the funerals when possible, 
and by offering a given number of 
Masses within the first year after the 
death of the given priest. There is cer- 
tainly an obligation of fraternal charity, 
since the living priests hope to profit in 
death by what they did for their de- 
ceased confréres in life. [I suppose that 
the individual priests could set up by- 
laws to the effect that these Masses 
would bind in justice; but that would 
seem to demand an intervention of dio- 
cesan authority, since by the nature of 
things there is no more than the virtue of 
fidelity, or the general virtue of charity, 
to obligate; and that certainly would 
admit of a parvity of matter. 

If the obligation were one of justice, 
then no second Mass could be offered for 
a deceased fellow-priest, especially if 
that obligation were a grave obligation 
for each Mass, as in the case of stipends. 
And how such an obligation could be 
grave in justice without the intervention 
of the Holy See, I don’t see. 
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Dying Child Confirmed In- 
validly 
Question: One of my _ parishioners 
gave birth prematurely to a child in a 
hospital located in the parish adjoining 
mine. The child was almost sure to die. 
This hospital has no regular chaplain. 
The parish priest attends to all the needs 
of the hospital, and on this occasion he 
was absent. The good Sisters phoned 
me and told me about the child and the 
anxious mother, and asked me to come. 
I did so and gave the child private bap- 
tism and then confirmed it. The child 
died shortly after. My confréres tell 
me this confirmation was not valid, as, 
according to the Decree, a parish priest 
has jurisdiction to confirm only in his 
own parish. I could have driven the 
child into the territory of my own parish 
but did not deem that wise. Was this 
confirmation valid? Would I be obliged 
to take the child into my own parish in 
order to confirm it? 
PaRrocuus. 


Answer: Your friends are right; the 
pastor has the faculty to confirm in 
danger of death all those within the 
limits of his own parish. Even by com- 
mon law a Prefect Apostolic (who is 
usually not a bishop) cannot confirm 
validly outside of the territory of his 
jurisdiction. This whole matter of a 
priest confirming validly gives us a new 
insight into Papal jurisdiction; for 
antecedently we would bave never sur- 
mised that a priest who by virtue of his 
priesthood cannot confirm validly can do 
so to-day by reason of Pontifical dep- 
utation. 

The law makes no mention of a person 
being brought within the territory of a 
pastor; yet, [ see no reason why thiscould 
not be validly done in any case, and law- 
fully done where the dying person would 
otherwise lack confirmation. The mis- 
take in a sense was a happy one, for it 
may be the occasion of many another 
under similar 


priest avoiding error 


circumstances. 
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Does Surplus Parish Income 
Go to Religious Institute? 


Question: Our Religious Institute 
opened a parish in a diocese some 
seventy-five years ago. This church 
was started with the money of the Re- 
ligious Institute. To-day the total rev- 
enue is in excess of current expenses 
(maintenance, allowances for pastor and 
assistants, for help, etc.). Some of our 
Fathers maintain that this church be- 
longs entirely to our Institute, and there- 
fore all excess income, including Sunday 
collections, candle and vigil light money, 
can be taken by the Fathers in charge 
and turned over to the Institute for fur- 
ther expansion. Unus E Instituto. 

inswer: The present-day parish in 
the United States, and practically 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
is the equivalent of the old-fashioned 
endowed parish. Now, the endowment 
was sufficient to provide the support of 
the beneficiaries and to keep the church 
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or other endowed institution in repair. 
The expenses were foreseen with a fair 
amount of accuracy, and what was 
left over was provided for in one or other 
way. Even in the formal endowment 
to-day, if the office is vacant, what is 
left over after the allowance given to 
the administrator goes towards the in- 
crease of the endowment proper, or in 
some instances is spent on charity. 

Then we have the settlement by Pope 
Leo XIIT in his “Romani Pontifices’’ of 
the dispute between the Bishops of Eng- 
land and the Regulars. One point was 
that of revenue. And the decision was 
that the Regulars were allowed the cus- 
tomary income allotted to pastors and 
assistants, plus the stole offerings; and 
the rest went towards the church fund of 
that given parish. [I suppose vigil light 
income might be construed by some as a 
part of the personal offering to the pastor 
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and the priests of the parish. But it is 
surely something that the bishop can 
regulate, and would seem obligated to do 
so, if the income from that source were 
anything like a large or a considerable 
part of the total income of the clergy. 
Surely there are enough of things to 
be done with surplus income over and 
above what is devoted to what might be 
called a sinking fund. There are schol- 
arships to colleges and universities to be 
given by examination to deserving can 
didates of the parish, to instance only 
one case. And in very many cases even 


the grade school is inadequate for all of 


the children of the parish; perhaps the 
average parish has as many Catholic 
children in the local public schools as 
there are in the parochial school itself. 

If a Religious Institute puts up th 
money for the opening of the parish, this 
money can be considered a debt and 
gradually repaid. But forty years 
would outlaw such debt, unless there 
were an original understanding, or un- 
less the local Ordinary was willing that 
the original outlay of the Institute would 
be reimbursed without interest. 


The YMCA and YWCA Again 


Question: What should be our atti- 
tude towards membership in the YMCA 
and the YWCA?) Many of the young 


people enroll there purely for reasons of 


recreation and sport, yet unsuspectingly 
they may fall under its religious in- 
fluence. KASTERN Pastor. 

Answer: What the Holy Office thinks 
of the YMCA is contained in an Instruc- 
tion of November 5, 1920. In that 
document the Holy See warns of the 
danger of a naturalistic religion being 
substituted for the divinely revealed 
religion of Christ. The social and 
athletic facilities and activities can 
serve as an enticement to adherence in 
an heretical organization. The YMCA 
is a distinctly Protestant organization. 
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Some canonists debate as to whether it 
is acondemned society; their conclusion 
is that it is not a condemned society in 
the strict sense, but one in which mem- 
bership is forbidden to Catholics. 


Proper Doxologies of Hymns 


Question: At Compline the third verse 


is to be changed (m.t.v.) on a number of 


feasts. Am I correct in saying that the 
following is a complete list of these 
proper doxologies? Feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, Christmas, Corpus Christi, Epiph- 
any, Eastertide, Ascension, Pentecost, 
Sacred Heart, Transfiguration, Seven 
Sorrows of Our Lady, and Christ the 


King. Kindly inform me if this list is 
complete. If it is not, what doxologies 


are missing? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Since a verse in 
means only a single line, it is improper 


to refer to the doxology of the hymns as 


poetry 


the third verse. The rubric, Mutatur 
lertius versus (m.t.v.), referred to in this 
query applies to changing the third 
line in the Hymn, Isle Confessor. 

In the booklet, Psalmi Horarum Pro 
Festis, which Benziger Brothers issues 
with their Breviary, all the possible 
doxologies are listed at Prime. The list 
given above is complete except for one 
omission, namely, the proper doxclogy 
for the Feast of the Holy Family. 


What Blessing for Crucifixes? 


Question: This is a question regarding 
the proper formula to be used in blessing 
the crucifix. Wapelhorst in his ““Com- 
pendium Sacre Liturgiz” says: ““Bene- 
dictio nove crucis in rituali assignata 
adhibenda est solum pro cruce sine ima- 
gine Crucifixi; alias sumenda est bene- 
dictio ibi sequens pro imaginibus Jesu 
Christi” (2nd edition, page 593). Wa- 
pelhorst quotes no authority for this 
statement. Now in the “‘Priest’s New 
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Ritual” compiled by Rev. Paul Griffith, 
the same blessing is used for a new cross 
or crucifix. It seems that either one or 
the other has made a mistake. Up to 
the present time I have used the blessing 
for a new cross for crucifixes. 
PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Wapelhorst is correct in say- 
ing that the formula to be used in bless- 
ing crucifixes is the Benedictio Imaginis. 
The authority for this statement is 
Decree 3524 of the C ongregation of 


Sacred Rites, which states: “Quando 
Crux presertim parva cum imagine 


SSini Crucifixi est benedicenda, 
tur: An sumenda sit formula bene- 
dictionis nove Crucis; vel potius for- 
mula benedictionis _ Imaginum Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi? Resp. Negative ad 
primam partem; affirmative ad secun- 
dam.”” This Decree seems to make a 


queeri- 


distinction between large crucifixes and 


Mahoney 


small ones. Canon states, 
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however: “We think that the appro- 


priate blessing for all crucifixes, large or 
small, is the second formula’”’ (‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers,”’ Vol. IT, p. 371). 


The Sanctus Candle 


Question: There is a prevalent custom 
in this parish of lighting a third candle, 
which is placed on the credence table, 
from the Consecration to the Com- 
munion Antiphon. It is done at Low 
Masses as well as at High Masses. I 
have not been able to find any liturgical 
author who treats this point. Wuest- 
Mullaney simply states that the custom 
of not lighting a third candle may be 


followed. Is this just a pious custom 
and should it be abrogated, if it is just a 
custom? CurIosus. 

Answer: The authority for this cus- 


tom may be found in the General Rub- 
rics of the Missal and the Rilus Servan- 
dus in Celebratione Misse. The Gen- 
eral Rubrics direct: .ab eadem parte 


«peo, 
Folding = ¢ 
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epistole paretur cereus ad elevationem 
sacramenti accendendus” (C. XX). 
The Rilus Servandus says: “Interim 
dum celebrans elevat Hostiam, accenso 
prius intorticio (quod non exstinguitur, 
nisi postquam sacerdos Sanguinem sump- 
serit, vel alios communicaverit, si qui 
erunt communicandi in Missa)” (C. 
VIII, n. 6). Even though our present 
missals contain this rubric, the custom 
of lighting this third candle had fallen 
into disuse even in the time of St. Al- 
phonsus. Furthermore, Decree 4029 of 
the Congregation of Rites sanctions the 
non-observance of the rubric. 

In answer to the question as to whether 
the custom may be revived, Decree 
1141 of the Congregation of Rites per- 
mits the local Ordinary to restore the 
custom if he sees fit. If the local Ordi- 
nary has not acted, may a particular pas- 
tor restore the practice in his own 
church? Many commentators — hold 
that it is praiseworthy for a pastor to do 
so, since this is a mark of honor to the 
Holy Eucharist (L’Ami du_ Clergé, 
1938, p. 444; Mahoney, I, p. 423). 

Consequently, the practice followed in 
this query is lawful, except for High 
Masses. The sanctus candle is to be 
used only for Low Masses, since the two 
torches replace it at High Masses. 
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A Scholastic Novel 


To many readers of to-day Frederick 


Il, Thomas of Aquino, St. Louis of 


France, and Albert of Regensberg are 
characters well and actually lost in the 
Middle Ages. More enlightened readers 
know them as giants in their various 
spheres. It is the triumph of Louis de 
Wohl’s plot in the “Quiet Light” 
(Gallanz, London) that these characters 
are assigned their historical réles, while 
Sir Piers Rudde stalks through the tale 
and meets them all. 

The “Quiet Light” is an_ historical 
novel of the thirteenth century. Sir 
Piers Rudde is perhaps unconvincing, 
but the attraction of the tale is not so 
much in Sir Piers as in his great contem- 
pories. Its importance and appeal de- 
rive from its solid measure of historical 
accuracy. Here we have an interesting, 
inside view of the trials of the Church 
in that age of which Father Philip 
Hughes remarks (in the Introduction to 
Volume II of his “History of the 
Church’): “Catholic ideals did not by 
any means always conquer the world 
the Church created. But they never 
ceased to fight, and therein lies the true 
glory of these centuries.” This period 
was featured by the struggle between 
Frederick and the Papacy, the Crusades 
of Christendom against Islam, and the 
intellectual battles which St. Thomas 
won against the doctrines of Avicenna 
and Averroes—and all these conflicts 
furnish this novel’s background. 

The honor of having started the 
Scholastic revival falls to Pope Leo 
XIII. Could it be that he ever dreamt 


of a “Scholastic” novel? Certainly 


such a novel will be for the average 
reader a more relaxing method of gain- 
ing a clear conception of the origins of 
Scholasticism than the studious follow- 
ing of St. Thomas’ intellectual battles. 
In startling contrast to St. Thomas’ 
placid 
incidents of his life. 
furnish a salutary shock to those who 
visualize him merely as the tranquil 
scholar and contemplative. Mixed with 
incidents from the life of St. Thomas 
and some of his thoughts is a seasoning 
of the reflections of St. Augustine. The 
reader may well recall Ethel Mannin’s 
“Late Have I Loved Thee.” But when 
he meets this statement respectfully 
bracketed, “from E. Przywara, ‘An 
Augustinian Synthesis,’ Sheed and Ward 
1936,” he may well shudder at this hob- 
nail treatment. It raises yearnings for 
the guileless detective novel. But in 
spite of this and other lesser defects in 
style, the reader will find much to please. 
For if the style causes momentary 
annoyance, the plot and its historical 
setting more than outweigh these blem- 
This book should be read, not 
only as a good novel, but also as a pain- 
less educator. This was perhaps the 
Pope’s desire in suggesting the subject to 


J.M. 


metaphysics are the graphic 


These may well 


ishes. 


the author. 


Recent Historical and 
Spiritual Works 


Sister M. Evangeline, head of the 
Department of History at Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas, recently re- 
ceived her doctorate at the Catholic 
University of America. Her thesis was 
a detailed history of a Motherhouse of 
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the Sisters of St. Joseph—its historical 
and geographical background in France, 
its inception and growth in the Middle 
West.! The author writes from a purely 
historical standpoint, but, for one read- 
ing between the lines, this book becomes 
an odyssey of heroism. Possibly be- 
cause of the humility for which the 
Sisters of St. Joseph are noted, Sister 
Evangeline refrains from stressing the 
hardships which must have attended the 
Sisters’ immigration to this land in 1836, 
and the odds against which they had to 
contend after their arrival. Historians 
will find “Footprints on the Frontier” 
interesting. The time spent in research 
alone made this work a prodigious task. 
In this labor of love, Sister Evangeline 
has rendered an invaluable service to her 
Community. The overtones and grace 
notes of laughter and tears are present in 
the many letters, notes and records con- 
tained in this book. It is a valuable 
addition to the Catholic history of this 
country—telling the story of an heroic 
Sisterhood and its contribution to the 
work of the Church. 

“The Joy of Serving God,” by Dom 
Basil Hemphill, O.S.B., is a love story for 
all those blessed with a vocation to serve 
God intimately.2. The author stresses 
joy and peace of mind based on interior 
holiness—which should be found in all 
good Religious. May we remind you, 
together with St. Jerome, St. Augustine 
and Fr. Hemphill, that there are few 
more efficacious ways of progressing 
along the road of perfection than spirit- 
ual reading and prayer? Readers who 
give careful consideration to the age-old 
truths contained in this book, will find 
encouragement and aid for the constant 


1 Footprints on the Frontier, by Sister M. 
Evangeline Thomas, Ph.D. Foreword by the 
Most Rev. Frank A. Thill, Bishop of Salina 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland; 
400 pages). 

2B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. (194 
pages). 
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struggle between grace and nature. Fr. 
Hemphill writes with candor and an 
obvious sincerity of manner. There are 
two appendixes: “Ceremony of a Cloth- 
ing’ and “A Solemn Profession.” 

“And the Winds Blew” is another of 
Brother Ernest’s splendid stories for 
teen-agers. Boys and girls alike will 
enjoy this story of the Donahue family 
in Ireland. The action centers on the 
adventurous older son who ran away to 
join the English army, and the younger 
one who came to America and became a 
priest. Adventure is combined with a 
message of spiritual significance. En- 
joyable reading for those between 12-16 
years of age. 

“Light over Fatima” is a short novel 
about the favored three children of Por- 
tugal, central figures in the Fatima 
story.‘ It is simply written with no 
deviation from the principal facts. A 
good book for the school and home li- 
brary. 

The eighth biennial edition of “The 
American Catholic Who's Who” is now 
available.6 This is a very useful book, 
with all biographies brought up to date 
and five hundred new ones added. 

Cuar.es J. Catzan, O.P. 


A New Pastoral Theology 


The impact of modern secularism has 
stirred up a reaction within the Church 
—a new pastoral theology or, as the 
Popes have phrased it, new forms of the 
apostolate. Writings on the question 
are still few and scattered, and the 
techniques reported merely tentative, 
illustrative. But the trend is evident. 
Father Navagh, Director of the Mis- 
sionary Apostolate in the Dicoese of 


3St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
(227 pages). 

4By Charles C. O’Connell (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.; 163 pages). 

5 Published by Walter Romig, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 














CHRIST THE SAVIOR 


A Commentary on the Third Part of 
St. Thomas’ Theological Summa 


by 
REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 
Translated by 
Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 5.T.D. 
$9 .00 


This commentary on the Third Part of St. Thomas’ Summa theologica has 
the sound reasoning, orderly treatment, and thoroughness that we have 
learned to expect from the great Dominican theologian, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange. The main divisions of the work treat of the mystery of the Incar- 
nation and the mystery of the Redemption, the former being the larger part. 

The discussion of the hypostatic union is unusually complete; the question 
of Christ as head of the Church takes up about twenty pages, the scientia 
Christi about thirty pages. 

In the part dealing with the mystery of the Redemption, the author dis- 
cusses the various aspects of the mystery such as the death of Christ and His 
descent into hell, Christ as King and Judge. 

As a sort of supplement, the volume includes a compendium of Mariology 
(thirty pages). Of timely interest is the question of the definability of the 
doctrine of the Assumption. 

That the subject is important is a truism for every theologian. That it is 
clearly and comprehensively treated is assured by the fact that it comes from 
the pen of Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 

By the same author: 

THE ONE GOD: A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas’ Theo- 
logical Summa. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B.,5.T.D. $6.00 
GOD—His Existence and His Nature: A Thomistic Solution of Certain 
Agnostic Antinomies. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., S.T.D. 
Vol. I $3.25; Vol. IT $4.00 

PROVIDENCE. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 8.T.D. $3.50 
PREDESTINATION. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B.,58.T.D. $3.00 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION According to 
St. Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross. Translated by Sister M. 
Timothea Doyle, O.P. $3.50 

THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE CROSS OF JESUS. Translated by Sister 
Jeanne Marie, Maryknoll. Two Volumes. Vol. I $4.00; Vol. IL (in prepara- 
tion). 

THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE: Prelude of Eternal 
Life. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. Two Volumes. Vol. I 
$5.00; Vol. IT $7.50 

THE MOTHER OF THE SAVIOR AND OUR INTERIOR LIFE: Trans- 
inted ty Bosmeed 3. Gary, C.S.tk, DBD. . on onc ccc ce dennevcvvens $4.00 


Al your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Buffalo, adds his ideas and experience 
to those of Michonneau of France and 
De Coninck of Belgium.’ What is 
reported by all these writers should be a 
stimulus to still newer developments and 
achievement. 

The new contribution is a handbook 
of methods followed with success in an 


James J. 


York 


‘The Apostolic Parish. By 
Navagh (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 


unchurched area. It takes a_ priest 
through the whole gamut of parochial 
activity and suggests how to make this 
activity more completely apostolic. 
Much of the material is not new, but in 
its context the compilation will help 
beginners and be certainly useful for a 
pastoral examination of conscience. Al- 
though a few parts have not been worked 
out fully, there are notably good chapters 
on the census and making contact, on 


City; pp. xiii-166). 





The Only Book of Its Kind 


a PRNETICAL FORMUL Ap 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 


THE cone or caqoN LS 
aay 


REV. STANLLY PIETRZYK., JCD. 


WR? ADVOCATE AND PROCURATOR OF 
THE SACRED ROMAN ROTA AND 
OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA, 
PROFESSOR .OF CANON LAW, 
SAINT JOHN'S HOME MISSIONS 
SEMINARY , LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


The first book of this type, published recently, contains 
332 ready, practical legal forms and introductory notes, 
necessary in your parochial work, in the diocesan Curia, 
in processes and in religious communities. In “THE 
JURIST,” Jan. 1950, you will find in its review this com- 
ment: ““There is an undeniable need for such a book as the 
one at hand. The author, an advocate and procurator of 
the Roman Rota employs his experience in constructing 
these formulas. While no book in Canon Law will satisfy 
every reader, this book will amply supply the needs of 
diocesan officials, pastors and Superiors generally.”” Will 
save hours of your precious time. 


Some comments concerning the book: 


“T wish to acknowledge the copy of “‘A Practical Formu- 
lary” and I congratulate you on this practical manual.” 
Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate 





“T offer my most sincere congratulations on this book 
which I hope will be of great practical value to Chancery 
Offices as well as individual priests.” 

Most Rey. A. L. Fletcher, D.D., Bishop of Little Rock 


i wish to congratulate and compliment you on this valuable book. Being a chan- 
cellor for nine years, I always hoped to get someone to do such a work.” 
Most Rev. V. S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh 











“ec 


“Your book will prove useful for Chancery officials and for parish priests, who stand in 
need of the correct forms of petitions.” i ; 
Most Rev. J. P. Cody D.D., Auziliary Bishop of Saint Louis 


“T have gone through your book fairly thoroughly and I am delighted with its usefulness. * 
It supplies a need which I have found hard to satisfy.” 
Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, Vicar for Religious, New York 


“I think that it is most complete and extremely useful. I have read particularly the sec- 
tion dealing with judicial trials and I found it excellent.” 
Msgr. James P. Kelly, Vice-Offictalis and President of Can. Law Soc. of America, New York 


“T find ‘‘A Practical Formulary” very interesting and useful.” 
Rev. Leo Adamiak, Pastor in Camden, N. J. 


“T found it not only practical but invaluable book for lifetime.” 
Rev. Anthony S. Cieslak, Pastor in Cuero, Texas 


“High praise for your careful work.” 
Rev. V. Herring, Pastor in Seattle 


290 Pages $3.00 Postpaid Order your copy today from: Rev. S. Pietrzyk, J.C.D. 


St. John’s Home Mission Seminary Pulaski Heights, Little Rock, Ark. 
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parish organizations, and on the apos- 


tolate to non-Catholics. Priests who 


follow the outlined program will be 
busy—no doubt about that; but they 


are not left unmindful that God, not 
activity, gives the increase. 

The one idea that runs through the 
whole book is that the priest must get 
out of himself, as well as out of the 
rectory, to reach his people—which in 
effect the entire community. 
The 
convey the message of the parish to that 
For example, paid 


means 
author proposes techniques — to 
whole community. 
advertising in the local paper is recom- 
mended to arouse initial interest. The 
use of the latter to parishioner and even 
to non-Catholic is urged as_ having 
proved itself. The organized effort 
of the laity has been invaluable in 
reaching others, but seemingly — this 
assistance was confined to the field that 
is properly the priest’s direct charge 
his ministry. At the outset, it is true, 
the author states that the christianiza- 
tion of the community and its culture is 
the first aim of the parish ministry. 
Yet, little attention is given throughout 
the book to a program of lay apostleship 
towards this end. The American parish 
must have such a program if it would be 
wholly apostolic. 

This particular phase of the apostolate 
is set forth in a recent work from Aus- 
tralia, which defines objectives and sum- 
marizes a plan of action derived from 
fifteen years’ study and ten years of 
practical experience.? On that 
the proposals of the book are offered as a 
projection into the future. “It is then 
only an INTRODUCTION” (p. 5). 
the book 
declares, for Catholics to be intensively 
active in all that relates to the welfare of 


basis, 


It has become necessary, 


2 Studies in Catholic Action: A_ Practical 
Approach. Compiled by the Australian Na- 
tional Secretariat of Catholic Action (Mel- 
bourne, pp. 192). 
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society. Thereby, they will render the 
Church attractive to all men of good 
will. The great need is to create a social 
order that is basically sound and truly 
natural for men, and thus reasonably 
adaptable to a Christian life. This 
can best be achieved by an organized 
lay apostolate directed to the whole 
mass of men, though along lines spe- 
cialized to coincide with varying environ- 
ments. The change will be effected 
through persons in every walk of life 
who train themselves to lead others, 
who acquire this capacity because they 
have learned where they are going and 
why it is important to reach their goal. 
These leaders must be gradually schooled 
by chaplains in divine truth as it applies 
to the life all about them, and impelled 
immediately to act with their collabora- 
tors to incarnate this truth in temporal 
institutions. In essence and by neces- 
sity, this apostolic action will be that of a 
united group or feam that works from 
reality to the realization of its ideal. 
Its genius will lie in its power of adapta- 
tion. As a movement, it aims, not to 
dominate politics or economics, but to be 
a missionary enterprise. Demanding 
great sacrifices of its apostles, it will 
recompense them with a radiating joy 
and certainty of soul. Certainly such a 
program merits consideration and a trial. 

The rationale for this expanded view 
of the Church’s apostolate is contained 
in the latest published pastoral of the 
late Cardinal Suhard of Paris. His 
pastoral letters have taken on a world- 
wide significance. The analysis he made 
of the Church’s present mission in 
“Growth or Decline,” issued a_ few 
years ago, is now complemented by a 
stirring presentation of the réle of the 
priest in the social order of to-day.’ 
His thesisis: “...there will be no return 


3 Priests Among Men. By Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard (Integrity Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City, pp. 112). 





THE LIFE OF SAINT ANTONY 


by Saint Athanasius 
trans. by Robert T. Meyer, Ph.D. 

The present work, Volume 10 of ANCIENT 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS, The Works of the Fa- 
thers in Translation, is the most important docu- 
ment of early monasticism and one of the most 
famous biographies of all time. St. Antony is 
considered the founder of monasticism and his 
life, as recorded by the great St. Athanasius, has 
been regarded for centuries as the model of true 
Christian asceticism. $2.50 


YOUR BROWN SCAPULAR 
by Most Rev. E. K. Lynch, 0.Carm. 

To commemorate the seventh centenary year of 
the Brown Scapular the Prior General of the Car- 
melite Order has prepared a history of the origin 
and the spiritual significance of the Scapular. In 
lucid language he traces it from the time of 
Elias down to the present day. He reminds us 
of Our Lady's triple promise and the pledge of 
everlasting salvation to those who wear it faith- 
fully. Father Lynch concludes the book with 
Scapular instructions and an appendix contains a 
summary of Indulgences, Privileges and Indults 
granted to the Third Order Secular and the Scapu- 
lar Confraternity of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. 

$2.50 


THE SUPPLICATION OF SOULS 


by St. Thomas More 
Edited by Sister M. Thecla 

This work brings to light again the militant 
Catholicity of More as he defends the clergy 
against irreverent and unfair attacks made by 
Simon Fish, and makes accessible one of the 
most cogent and moving appeals ever made for 
the souls in purgatory. It is a reproduction of 
the black-letter first edition except for modern 
spelling and punctuation. $2.50 


ST. PAUL AND APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 
by Sebastian Bullough, 0.P. 

The newest volume in the series Scripture 
Textbooks for Catholic Schools, deals with the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the seven Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. This latter part of the 
New Testament contains some of the sublimest 
teaching in the Bible. Father Bullough pre- 
sents the life and teachings of St. Paul wi a 
commentary and an exegesis of the most im- 
portant passages. It contains definite informa- 
tion and was written for the general understand- 
ing of St. Paul and the other Apostolic writings. 

$3.00 


At your bookstore 
or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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JERUSALEM AND 
HOLY LAND — 
ROME AND LOURDES. 


SECOND U. S. AIR PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND 
LEAVING NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 3. 


Paris, Lourdes, thence to Palestine, Mt. 
Carmel, Nazareth, Cana, Gallilee, Jeru- 
salem for the Feast of the Exaltation 
of Holy Cross, visiting the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Calvary, Bethany, Jericho, Mt. of 
Olives, Gethsemane, Bethlehem. Also 
visiting Cairo, the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
before continuing to Rome, Assisi, 
Florence, Milan and Geneva. 

Returning to New York, October 6. 

All inclusive cost: $1732.00 


For details consult : 


International Catholic Travel Service, 
725 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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to God without a return to the priest.” 

The priest is indispensable, the Car- 
dinal explains, because though he is 
begotten by the Church his priesthood is 
the source of the Church’s very being. 
The priest is what Christ was and is. 
Therefore, he must be both transcendent 
and incarnate, simultaneously a man of 
God and a man among men. Taken 
from among men, he is God’s prophet, 
His witness, His sign of contradiction in 
the world. Being for the sake of men, 
he must be one of them, adapted to them 
both by his renunciation and conform- 
ability. 

At this point the pastoral reaches the 
crux of the problem and explores it 
the long, formidable rampart dividing 
the Church and temporal society into 
two closed camps. “The first duty of 
the priesthood in our day is to recognize 
this fact and to look the world in the 
face.” The priest must be a mediator of 
eternal redemption for and through the 
He must also be the 
minister of the Cardinal 
“temporal salvation,” the transforming 
of the whole temporal order in conform- 
This latter is the 


people of God. 


what calls 


ity with the Gospel. 
proper task of the laity—a responsibility 
which the laity may not shirk. But the 
priest inspires and educates the laity 
for this task. Further he exorcises their 
achievements influ- 
ence; he elevates their activity by every 


from corrupting 
form of sacramental blessing; above all, 
he takes possession of it for God through 
the Mass and the Divine Office. 
the capital act. 

After reminding priests and faithful 
of the reciprocal duties arising out of 
their relationship, the Cardinal draws 
a final exhortation for priests from the 
Mass and the ceremony of their ordin- 


His is 


ation. 

Cardinal Suhard has left behind him 
an inspiring document. We in- 
debted to the publishers for a very 


are 








BOOK REVIEWS 





readable translation, at an exceedingly 
modest price. 
Francis B. Donne ty, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


Irishmen will no doubt rush for Dr. 
Ludwig Bieler’s “The Life and Legend 
of St. Patrick” (brought out by Clon- 
more and Reynolds). The learned 
author concerns himself more particu- 
larly with available Patrician documents 
than actual details of the 
Apostle’s life. It is probably too much 
to hope that Dr. Bieler has solved any 
of the thorny problems that have 
puzzled scholars for generations, but his 
work is at least authoritative and can- 
not be ignored by anyone really inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Father Hubert Van Zeller has already 
made a name for himself by his original 


with the 


manner of writing and his gift for pre- 
senting old truths in modern fashion. 
His reputation will be enhanced by 
“Moments of Light,” a series of short 
and highly concentrated chapters which 
aim at explaining to the beginner the 
traditional “ways” of spirituality, and 
at encouraging the advanced to perse- 
vere. The sections dealing with the dark 
night of sense and spirit are notably help- 
ful. The publishers are Burns, Oates. 
Cardinal Griffin's sermons — and 
speeches on the major problems of the 
day have been gathered together by 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward, and are pub- 
lished under the title “Seek Ye First.” 
The eight main sections of the book deal 


with The Catholic Faith, Catholic 
Morality, Family Life, State and Citi- 
zen, International Relations, Human 


Labor, Education, and Youth. The 
Cardinal’s practical common-sense is 
linked in these pages with deep learning, 
high spirituality and great zeal for souls. 
Every priest will be better for reading 
them. 


| 


| 





| JUST PUBLISHED 


NOW! A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
PARISH BUILDING 


THE APOSTOLIC PARISH 


| by Rev. Father James Navagh 


A handbook for priests, church admin- 
istrators and seminarians containing 
practical and concrete ways and sug- 
gestions for the management and con- 
duct of the efficient parish. 


$2.75 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


CAT a O L | . From the Mercier Press comes also a 


book of sermons by Canon Cyril Res- 


CONTRIBUTORS tieux entitled “Fifty Sermons: A 


Course of Talks on Catholic. Truth.” 








10,122 CATHOLIC MEN AND WOMEN who 


have given freely of their time and money to one They are based on the cycle of the 
perpen ao liturgy from the Nativity to All Saints. 
tunity this offers you to widen your sphere of Of course, it is to be expected that the 
influence among those who are taking such a om . . 

hearty interest in the welfare of others! After all, sermons differ in merit, but most priests 
isn't it much easier to get contributions from will welcome another aid, with many a 


KNOWN contributors than from anyone else? 


THESE NAMES WERE SELECTED from among ws k] Men a 
our list of 200,000 Catholic men and women. ing their weekly discourses. 
These have been divided into such classifications “Mary . the Blessed, the Beloved” by 
as: executives—married women—single women 
—elderly people—wealthy widows—newest 


novel approach, in their task of prepar- 


lr. Timothy Harris comes from Clon- 


names. more and Reynolds, and is a simple, 
OUR CATHOLIC FOLDER sives detailed infor- practical book on Our Lady. The 
mation about these lists. A copy is yours for 


pages on the Rosary are particularly 
good, but in each of the twenty short 


INVESTORS essays the reader will find deep spiritu- 
LISTING COMPANY ality blended with much practical ad- 


vice. 


the asking. 


Welfare Division Chickering Established 1928 : 
512 FIFTH AVE. 4-3341 NEW YORK 18 Francis J. Rapiey. 











CA MEUCAH FOLDING CHAIR “44” 


MEETS MANY CHURCH NEEDS ECONOMICALLY. Comfortable, quiet, 
convenient—the American “Forty-Four” is ideal all-purpose folding 
chair for choir, Sunday schools, socials, banquets, and other meetings. 
Durable—tubular steel frame, solid-steel cross braces. Quiet—folds 
quickly and quietly. Safe—can't tip over in use; no snagging, pinching 
or soiling hazards. Light and compact, easy to store. Five-ply urea- 
resin-bonded hardwood seat, durably lacquered. All metal parts 
finished in dipped baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet. Top 
value in comfort, good looks, durability. 


American Folding Chair No. 47— Same fine construction, with seat and back 
upholstered in high-grade brown imitation leather. 


ctmetcan Seating Company 


“ WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
American Folding Chair No. 44 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. «© Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


RUBBER LINK MATTING gets the dirt! 


Many Catholic institutions choose 
our mats for appearance, dura- 
bility and low maintenance cost. 








Send now for complete free Catalogue. 


AMERICAN 
FLOOR PRODUCTS CO. 


1526 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





























At long last, THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of the New Testament has 
come off the press. The authors and their staff 
of research workers have spent more than five 
years in compiling, editing, and preparing this 
important volume for publication. 


This outstanding work, the first of its kind 
attempted in the English language, has been 
prepared by the Rev. John E. Steinmueller, 
S.T.D.. S.Ser.L., Consultor to the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, Professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Hebrew, Seminary of the Immaculate 
Conception, Long Island, N. Y., and Mother 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D., Research Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture and Professor of History, Manhattanville 
College ef the Sacred Heart, New York City. 


SATISFYING ANSWERS TO HUNDREDS OF QUESTIONS ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Between the covers of this new, up-to-the-minute volume, you will find 
full, reliable information on the New Testament, including the most recent 
findings and discoveries of Biblical scholarship. Here will be found quick, 
satisfying answers to practically every conceivable question on the New 
Testament. Not only does the work furnish all the pertinent information 
available on every single person and place mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, but it also contains a discussion of every significant topic referred 
to or implied in the Sacred Writings. This policy explains the broad scope 
of the work, since it involved the discussion of dogmatic, ethical, social, 
historical, geographical, archeological, linguistic and apologetical ques- 
tions—of every question that contributes to a better understanding of 
the full message of the New Testament. 





This practical work not only presents tersely all the important aspects 
of Scriptural Studies, such as are found in the older foreign-language 
Encyclopedias. It goes further. It presents also, for the first time, the 
systematic results of all the scientific discoveries and excavations which 
have taken place in modern times. 

The clear, concise interpretations and explanations of the results of 
modern Biblical research shed new light on the meaning of numerous 
passages of the New Testament. 

Written in simple, clear language, THE CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA will not only prove of lifetime value for priests and 
Religious, but it will also prove fascinating reading for the Catholic layman 
who desires to become better acquainted with the real meaning and spiritual 
significance of the message of Christ as revealed through the pages of the 
New Testament. 


WITH MORE THAN 150 ILLUSTRATIONS AND SIX 5-COLOR MAPS 
PRICE $9.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? 


By Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


“MUST IT BE COMMUNISM)? is a superb de- 
tailed analysis of these two worms (communism and 
liberalism) eating the core out of our society, and is pre- 
sented with a wealth of scholarly material as well as 
implacable logic. 

“The worms have one name and only one—SEL- 
KISHNESS. Egoism, which underlies selfishness, is the 
common father of both communism and individualistic . 
liberalism. $5.00 

“The first appeals to the masses on purely selfish and 
materialistic grounds—better houses, more food, higher wages, more mechanical gad- 
gets, and so on. The second appeals solely to the selfishness of the single individual 
under a free enterprise system, with unregulated competition, freedom of exploitation 
and monopoly, resulting in the creation of an irresponsible monopoly capitalism, 
secretly disguised and unknowable, the gigantic trusts and corporations. 





“Here are the ‘Barons of Industry’—cruel, rapacious, selfish—egoists of the 
deepest dye. It is this type of individualism for which Adam Smith wrote the bible, 
and Ricardo and Malthus the creed, and which Karl Marx eventually invented—the 
monster which is stalking our civilization and bringing fear and terror into the hearts 
of all those who believe in the superior destiny and purpose of man to perfect himself 
for eternal life in this world in which God has provided the means by instituting the 
States as a perfect natural society under law. 

“The third part of this book deals with the Papal plan as a solution for the existing 
and almost unsoluble economic and political problems of our generation. This plan, 
unfortunately, labeled by the uninformed as fascism because of experiments in the 
Catholic countries of Ireland, Italy, Spain and Portugal—and very erroneously so 
has for its single purpose—cooperation. 

“Cooperation must be on all levels of life—social, economic and political. But its 
real effectiveness will be in the economic level under an organized system of occupa- 
tional groups in a corporative society. 

“Tn each industry, according to this plan, the occupational group would include all 
interested parties: Labor as well as capital, employers as well as employees. Em- 
ployers and labor and other subdivisions of other occupations would keep their rights 
of separate assemblage and vote inside the occupational groups —and keep their right of 
separate organization. 

“This book ends with three chapters by Fr. Toner on three studies concerning the 
right to a living wage, the closed shop and present-day obstacles to a social action 
program. Here, as a social technician, Fr. Toner gives the lie to those who accuse 
Catholic scholars of failure and inability to apply sound principles of social action. 
The simple truth is that Catholics and employers do not practice, in many instances, 
the very sound teachings of the Papal plan. 

“Students, teachers, religious and lay, as well as all who are concerned with the 
social question should read and study this book. It goes without saying that this is 
a remarkable achievement in scholarship and cannot be over-recommended.”— 


Matthew M. MeMahon, Ph.D., in THE CATHOLIC MESSENGER, March 30th. 


The Publisher 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place. New York 7, N. Y. 


























Science guards the purity 
of your beeswax candles 


Can you judge the quality of a candle by its appearance? Modern syn- P 
thetic and mineral-base waxes so closely resemble beeswax in color and texture 
that only expert chemical analysis can distinguish between them. 








To provide the clergy with candles made in strict conformity with 
Canonical requirements, Will & Baumer maintains an expertly-staffed testing 
laboratory. The “lab” is your sentry. It guards you against adulterants that 
might slip into the crude beeswax imported from abroad. It defends you from 
synthetic waxes that have entered the trade. c 


Will & Baumer never has, and never will, substitute 
synthetics or adulterants for the prescribed beeswax con- = ¢ 
tent of your Church candles. This is no idle promise . . . , 4 
we hold ourselves morally and legally responsible for the 
truth of this statement. 
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When you buy Will & Baumer candles, you obtain an 
extra ingredient—integrity that knows no compromise. 








